EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


SOLDIER OF THE CROSS. This Easter symbol of bamboo, 
topped by a steel helmet and identification tag, marks the 
grave of Sgt. L. J. Paquette of Linden, Mich., one of the first 
American soldiers to fall in all the savage fighting for Burma. 
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PERFECTION AGAIN MAKING 
OIL STOVES AND HEATERS! 


Pos NEWS for the Home Front! Although we are 
working day and night turning out war materials 
. . » Uncle Sam has authorized us to make a limited 
number of famous Perfection Oil cookstoves and heaters 
for essential civilian needs. Because of government 
restrictions on the amount of metal available for 
civilian goods, only five models of our complete line 
are being made .. . but they’re all pre-war Perfection 
quality ... your guarantee of clean, economical, 
efficient performance. 


How to Get a New Perfection 


To get a cookstove or heater, apply to your local ration 
board for a purchase certificate. To get a water heater, 


apply to the War Production Board for a priority. 
Then present your purchase authorization to your 
Perfection dealer. Please do not apply if your present 
cookstove or heater can be repaired. 


Get the Most Out of Your Present 
Perfection-Made Appliances 


Today it is a patriotic duty to make sure you are 
getting the efficient performance originally built into 
your Perfection. Have your Perfection dealer check 
it over ... he will be glad to supply you with replace- 
ment parts and genuine Perfection Inner-Flow Wicks 
. . . the only wicks that insure 100% satisfaction on 
Perfection-made appliances. 


THESE PERFECTION OIL STOVES AND HEATERS NOW AVAILABLE TO ELIGIBLE BUYERS 
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No. R-357 Perfection 
4-Burner Range. Pat- 
ented High-Power burn- 
ers. Roomy “Live Heat” 
oven with heat indicator. 

sene fuel. 









No. 406-B “Puri- No. 353 Perfection No.525Perfection No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” 
tan” Water Heater. Flat-Top Stove. Has3  PortableKerosene Fuel Oil Space 
Insures continuous High-Powerburners.Wide Heater. Popular Heater. Produces 
hot water at low cost. cooking top.In black and _low-costheater.Light 28,000 BTU’s per hour. 
Uses economical kero- white baked enamel. —easy to carry. Air- | Compact—occupies only 


cooled handle. 18 x 26% in, floor space. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY “7,N°° 2m. 


7651-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, OQhio 
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BLOOD AND TEARS! 
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_ Under The Dome 


ERIC JOHNSTON, President of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and one of a half 
dozen Republican dark—-horses, jumps off for a tour of the USSR about 
May 12. Return home about June 20. GOP Convention opens June 26. 


BRITISH DECENTRALIZATION was the one thing Winston Churchill really plumped for 
in his broadcast of March 26. Most of the commentators seemed to miss 
that point. He came out strongly for more village life, more self- 
sufficiency on the British land after the war. Similar plans are 
shaping up for the USA. More and more will be heard-about then. 


OTTO OF AUSTRIA, now booming around in the USA somewhere, is supposed to be 
Russia's choice for the post-war ruler of Austria. 


POST-WAR EUROPE is being laid out right now. That's the reason for all the 
talk about "Our Foreign Policy", and the insistence for another con- 
ference between Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt. There's considerable 
talk among foreign diplomats here that a workable United-States—of- 
Europe, following Briand's dream, could be evolved among the 350,000,- 
000 people of Europe if, and only "if", Britain and the USA guarantee 
that Russia would not run the show. But that assurance (see p. 5) has 
not been given yet. Hence the need for another Allied Conférence fol- 
lowed by positive, direct guarantees to occupied Europe. 


AAA IS GOING TO CATCH IT again. At least four Congressmen have made specific 
charges in recent weeks that AAA is forcing farmers to join its pro- 
gram, under the threat of either being drafted or losing out on gaso- 
line and other rationed equipment. AAA, of course, Has been a bone 


for pre-election snarling the last three or four years. 


LONG RANGE WEATHER FORECASTS may be a lot closer than farmers have ever dared 
hope. C. G. Abbott, secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, is be- 
ginning to talk about the investigations he has conducted for 25 
years. Weather, he says, can be charted a long time in advance. 


SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COMMISSION, to handle the disposition of excess 
Government food stocks and agricultural products after the war, is 
proposed in bill being introduced to the House by Rep. John Phillips 
of California. Chairman of the nine-man commission would be appointed 
by the White House. Other eight members, representing producers, 
processors, distributors and consumers, by Sec'y of Agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION campaign gets underway this month. Job injuries 
in USA last year cost 56,000,000 man-days. More than 22,000 workers 
were killed "on the job" and 120,000 were injured permanently. 


LONG WORKING HOURS are still the farmer's lot. Recent report by Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics here shows that all farm men averaged 60 hours 
of work per week last year, and put in 66 hours per week between May 
and October. Same survey shows that 88% of all the time put in at 
agricultural work during 1943 was by farmers, their families and hired 
men. That leaves 12% for the Victory Crop Corps and others. 


DIPLOMATIC HOT. SEAT is occupied by executives of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association. The Willkie—boom in 
1940 got under way when Willkie addressed their annual banquet that 
spring. Guest speaker at their dinner at New York's Waldorf-Astoria 
this April 27 will be Thomas E. Dewey. All was going well until a 
frantic telegram came in from the west coast. A tabloid editor out 
there yelled for a special box for himself and four guests. His 
guests: Mr. and Mrs. Henry Luce (Luce is head of Time, Inc.; Clare 
Boothe Luce is a Conn. Congresswoman); Mr. and Mrs. Wendell Willkie. 
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© 1944, The Studebaker Corporation 


Got to get ready for a busy season, son!” 


Free illustrated booklet helps keep all makes 
of farm trucks in good condition 


ANY farmers and their families realize that their crop 
production plans for the coming season may be seriously 
affected by a scarcity of adequate truck transportation. 


Farm motor trucks, under heavy use, have been wearing 
out fast. As a result, there may be difficulty getting many 
crops to market. 

The War Food Administration and other government agencies 
realize that it’s vital to the success of this year’s food program 
to keep all farm trucks rolling. Neighborly co-operation by 
farmers in the use of their trucks is considered highly 
important. In addition to this, widespread endeavors 
are being made to mobilize more “for hire” motor 
trucks for farm hauling. 

To help you get better service out of your truck— 
no matter what make it is—no matter how old it is 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and Pacemaker in Automotive Progress 
NOW BUILDING) WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 





“ 


— Studebaker now offers free a new, 48-page, illustrated ready- 
reference booklet on the wartime care and maintenance of all 
makes of motor trucks. 


This valuable guide is not an advertising piece. It tries to 
sell you nothing. Nor is it for sale itself. It is available abso- 
lutely free to you because Studebaker wants to do everything 
possible to help the nation’s “food fights for freedom” program. 


Get your free copy of this handbook now and put your 
truck in shape for the long, hard job ahead of it. Remember, 
there’s no charge —no obligation —just ask for 
“Care and Maintenance of the Farm Truck” at any 
Studebaker dealer’s—or mail the coupon below to 


the Studebaker Truck Division, Department as 


PA-6, South Bend 27, Indiana, and your (ada 
booklet will be mailed free and postpaid. 
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1 Studebaker Truck Division, Dept. PA-6, | 

1 South Bend 27, Indiana | 

Mail your free Farm Truck Maintenance book to 
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Europe’s Hope: Russia or the West? 


66 HE inability of the West to 

find a word which can crystal- 
lize the positive forces in Europe 
creates disillusionment in the occu- 
pied countries.” 

That was the keynote of a mes- 
sage that came mysteriously out 
of the North Sea fogs two months 
ago, and eventually reached the 
desk of Dr. J. H. Oldham, editor of 
the Christian News Letter in Lon- 
don, Eng. The writer is an impor- 
tant cleric in Occupied Europe who, 
somehow, has managed to smuggle 
occasional communications across 
the English Channel since 1940. A 
copy of this latest message reached 
Pathfinder’s offices last week. 

It is, in the opinion of Pathfind- 
er’s editors, a vital Easter message 
for all America for it tells the 
story of an enslaved Europe, of 
all creeds, faiths and nationalities, 
standing patiently at Eastertide, 
straining to hear voices from “the 
West” that will utter words of 
hope and bring assurances of Chris- 
tian principles, liberty and social 
justice in the years to come. 

The summarizing conclusion of the 
statement by Dr. Oldham follows: 

“In this situation much depends on the 
message which continental Europe hears 
from the West, that is, from the Anglo- 
Saxon nations and from the exiled gov- 
ernments in London. Never before has the 
continent been as dependent on that mes- 
sage. Never before have so many Eu- 
ropeans, not only in the occupied coun- 
tries but also in Germany and Italy, been 
so eagerly listening to every word of 
hope that comes from that quarter. 

“But do they hear a clear message con- 
cerning a more just and more peaceful 
world and a definite call to prepare for 
such a world? Are the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions holding out a hope for the masses, 
and do they stand ready to fill the vacuum 
left by totalitarianism? 

“At times it has seemed that the mes- 
sage was coming. The Atlantic Charter, 
the freedoms of Roosevelt, the Beveridge 
Plan, certain statements of allied states- 
men and last, not least, the utterances of 
the British and American Churches (very 
particularly those of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury), have found a great echo 
on the continent. But on the whole the 
message from the West has been lacking 
in concreteness and consistency. It has 
not been translated into definite proposals 
which can strike the imagination of the 





masses. In Europe today most relevant 
groups and persons are ready for radical 
solutions both in the political and in the 
social fields. But they feel uncertain 
whether the Anglo-Saxon nations are 
ready to support such solutions or leave 
unchanged the situation out of which the 
war has grown. The inability of the West 
to find a word which can crystallize the 
positive forces in Europe creates disil- 
lusionment in the occupied countries. It 
would be a tragedy if Europe should turn 
its back on the Western world. 

“It is not difficult to understand that 
millions in Europe are fascinated by 
Russia. The astonishing vitality of the 
Russian people, the extraordinary sacri- 
fices which they make for the common 
cause, the remarkable unity which they 
show, the independence and skill of their 
foreign policy and propaganda, the im- 
pression made by Russian prisoners of 
war and Russian workers, all these things 
have helped to change the mental picture 
which continental Europeans had of 
‘bolshevism.’ No propaganda is powerful 
enough to succeed against such facts. 

“The fascination is perhaps increased 
by the mystery which surrounds Russia. 
The dialectical tension and the contra- 
dictions in the Soviet policy baffle anyone. 


“But however complicated the Rus- 
sian situation may be, for the pro- 
letarianized masses, it represents 
something very simple: namely, a 
working alternative to their present 
slavery. For them Russia becomes 
increasingly the country which offers 
what they want most: liberty and 
social justice. 

“This is true in the occupied coun- 
tries, where communism plays a 
great role in the resistance move- 
ment. It is becoming increasingly 
true in Germany, where the process 
of proletarianization is going on at a 
terrifying speed and where the policy 
of an understanding with Russia is 
making headway, especially, but not 
exclusively, in the army. Russian 
propaganda is making very clever use 
of this mood. The promises which 
it makes seem far more concrete than 
anything which comes from the West. 
The possibility of a landslide towards 
the East would not be a great danger, 
if it were certain that Russia will be a 
constructive element in the European 
situation, But this is by no means cer- 
tain, If Russia is left alone in Europe, 
the temptation to dominate and ex- 
ploit the situation will be strong. For 
the sake of the future the Russian way- 
out should not become the only way out. 

“But there is more. The turning of the 
proletarian masses toward Russia is not 
merely based on their desire for social 
justice, but also on their despair. Their 
interest in Russia is to a large extent 
their interest in the overthrowing of all 
remnants of the traditional social and 
political order. It is clear that radical 
changes must take place in that order; but 
they should take place on the basis of the 
fundamental European tradition which is 
Christian and, therefore, personalistic and 
anti-totalitarian. ... 

“The European countries, expect.a lead 
to be given by the victorious nations. 
They want that lead at once in order to 
know for what world they are to prepare 
themselves and to counteract the nihilistic 
and anarchistic tendencies in their midst. 

“The lead which they need is a clear 
alternative to the mass-solutions. Even 
more than bread and peace they need 
hope. Hope can only be given to them if 
it is shown that a serious attempt is being 
made to create a world in which there will 
be freedom and security, a world in which 
they will not be mere pawns in a struggle 
for power or merely the victims of a sys- 
tem of production.” 
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The biggest road building job since gas 
buggies replaced the horse is in the post- 
war winds. Right now the proposal with 
the inside track is that of Rep. J. W. Rob- 
inson, of Provo, Utah, chairman of the 
House Roads Committee, for 3 billion 
dollars worth of highway construction in 
the first three years after the shooting 
stops. Hearings on this bill were called re- 
cently. The details of how the money is 
to be apportioned and administered have 
to be worked out in the regular legisla- 
tive way and it seems to be fairly certain 
that some such huge road building scheme 
will be provided for a bright and early 
post-war launching. 

The Robinson proposal, however, barely 
scratches the surface in comparison with 
that of veteran Rep. J. Buell Snyder, of 
Perryopolis, Pa., who wants to cover the 
whole country with a grid-work of super 
highways like the famous Harrisburg-to- 
Pittsburgh dream road in his state. That’s 
really a project to keep post-warriors from 
biting their nails. 

Congressman Snyder had his head well 
above the ground fog when he thought up 
his plan back in 1936. He has been plug- 
ging for it ever since. Thinking in terms 
of a growing, developing transportation 
system for the future, his scheme calls for 
three coast-to-coast and six Canada-to- 
Gulf super routes. These would shun all 
big cities, leaving to the cities the respon- 
sibility for tie-in links. Each would be 
100 feet wide, with eight traffic lanes, a 
1,100-foot right-of-way, and a lighting 
system. No signs, light poles or other 
obstructions would be permitted within 
350 feet of the center of the highway. In 
the East no more than a 34% grade would 
be permitted and in the Rocky Mountains 
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SUPER-HIGHWAY ADVOCATE—Rep. Snyder. 


‘Washington Parade 








the grade could not exceed 5%. An airport 
at least two miles square would be pro- 
vided at each of the 18 super highway 
intersections. Total length of the system— 
18,000 miles. Cost—$12,000,000,000. 
Coast-to-coast routes would run from 
the vicinity of Boston to Salem, Wash- 
ington; Newark to San Francisco; and 
Savannah to Los Angeles. North-south 
routes would be from Miami to Concord, 
N. H.; Pensacola to Buffalo; Baton Rouge 
to Canadian border; San Antonio to Ca- 
nadian border; El Paso to Canadian bor- 
der; and San Diego to Seattle. 
Congressman Snyder brought this grand- 
daddy of all road schemes up to date in 
a revised bill he introduced last May. 
When hearings on the Robinson bill were 
called he asked for and was granted time 
to present his measure, which to now has 
not had separate hearings. He has dis- 
cussed the plan with the President. 
Briefly, Snyder is driving at quicker 
and better motor and air transportation 
to meet future needs; employment after 
the war; spreading out the population and 
slowing big city concentrations; and strong 
national defense. He wants the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to supervise the job. 


* * * 


Rising tide of protests from churches 
and charitable organizations over tax sim- 
plifications is expected before Congress 
acts on current proposals to relieve 30,- 
000,000 of filing returns. No returns would 
mean no opportunity to claim deductions 
for church and charity contributions, with 
an average allowance for contributions for 
everybody. Churches and organizations 
claim this would discourage gifts, cripple 
them. 





PATHFINDER 


The date, May 24, 1844, will not be 
forgotten. On that day, 100 years ago, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the American who 
gave wings to words, clicked out that his- 
toric first telegraph message from the old 
Supreme Court room in the Capitol: 
“What hath God wrought.” It changed 
the relations of all mankind. 

A few days ago Rep. Alfred L. Bul- 
winkle, of Gastonia, N. C., introduced a 
joint resolution to provide a commission 
to plan a suitable celebration of the tele- 
graph’s centennial, and to place a suitable 
commemorative plaque in or near the 
Capitol room from which Morse sent his 
message. 

In that connection, Washington Parade 
has a letter from W. B. Patterson, of Los 
Angeles, veteran telegrapher and president 
of the Morse Telegraph Club of America, 
Inc. His organization will have a promi- 
nent part in the exercises planned in Wash- 
ington. “The first message will be repeated 
on the original or exact duplicates of the 
original instruments,” he writes. “The 
event will be broadcast all over the world 
with Western Union, the B. & O. Railroad 
and pioneer organizations participating.” 

* * * 


Generals who object to fighting the 
war behind Washington desks are fit to 
be tied over the Treasury’s latest proj- 
ect. As part of the next War Bond 
drive, scheduled in June, the campaign 
staff is readying oil portraits of all gen- 
eral officers for huge portable exhibits 
to be shown in the big cities over. the 
country. Reports have seeped out of the 
Pentagon Building that some of the 65 
old boys who have been asked to sit 
for such paintings are kicking up al- 
most as much fuss about it as the Ma- 
rines mopping up Tarawa. 

* *k x 


General H. H. Arnold, Army Air Chief, 
has made a lot of women pilots happy. He 
has gone to bat for legislation that would 
authorize regular Army commissions for 
them. This would enable the Army, says 
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WORKING CONGRESSMEN—Rep. Doughton, left, and Rep. Cooper, helped simplify taxes. 
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the General, to release many male fliers 
for overseas work. The ladies would take 
over when the men went across. 

The women he thinks would handle 
many of the routine assignments in an 
efficient and creditable manner. 


* * * 


An organization out at Spokane calling 
itself the Athletic Round Table is in Con- 
gress’ hair again. Last needling was over 
the lawmakers’ attempt to raise their own 
salaries, a move that prompted the Round 
Table to originate “bundles for Congress.” 
Now the group has a burlesque service- 
men’s ballot, copies of which have been 
received by members. 

“Unapproved by Congress or the Presi- 
dent or Willkie,” the ballot offers service- 
men a chance to express their preference 


‘between a $10,000 bonus, a gorgeous 


blonde, more sweater girls with less re- 
sistance, and shorter skirts with no in- 
come tax; between a drink, prohibition, 
and mother-in-law day. Those are just 
samples—there are other rare choices. 
Another feature asks the G.I.’s whether or 
not they favor trials after the war for 
Hitler, Tojo, John L. Lewis, Frank Sina- 
tra, and “your sergeant.” 

Along with its horse-play, the Athletic 
Round Table has sent 5 million cigarettes 
overseas, says a footnote. 


* * * 


In recognition of John Hanson’s birth- 
day, April 3, Mrs. E. V. Williamson, of 
Southside, W. Va., adds an interesting 
footnote to the story of the “first presi- 
dent.” 

John Hanson, of Maryland, first U. S. 
president under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, caught the spotlight of attention re- 
cently when a member of Congress pro- 
posed a national “John Hanson Day” in 
his honor. The suggestion wasn’t acted on, 
but a lot of people have renewed their 
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THEY TALKED ABOUT WOMEN—Congressman May and Air Chief Arnold discussing lady pilots. 


interest in this famous patriot. 

Mrs. Williamson, a great-great grand- 
daughter of Hanson, believes he has more 
living descendants than any other “presi- 
dent.” Youngest of these, she reports, is 
her 3-months-old relative, John Albert 
Stephens, whose father, Albert B. Steph- 
ens, of Charleston, W. Va., is in the Navy. 

Mrs. Williamson’s great-grandmother, 
Ariane E. Hanson, daughter of John Han- 
son, married Daniel Floweree, of Faquier 
County, Virginia. Their youngest daugh- 
ter, Sarah S. Floweree—Mrs. Williamson’s 
grandmother—married W. H. Combs. Dan 
and Ariane Hanson Floweree had 8 chil- 
dren. W. H. and Sarah Floweree Combs 
had 12. Their youngest son, Henry Clay 
Combs, married Anise Sayre and they 
were the parents of Mrs. Williamson and 
8 other children. These large families ac- 
count for the large number of Hanson 
descendants. 

Mrs. Williamson was “mighty glad to 
read about the proposed honor to John 
Hanson in Washington Parade.” 


i. 


An interesting sidelight to the duties 
of Capitol police is the job of flag fly- 
ing. They keep one flag over the Sen- 
ate, another over the House, and two 
over the central part of the building 
every day. In addition, members of 
Congress often send them flags to be 
displayed one day only. These are for 
presentation to schools and patriotic or- 
ganizations back in the member’s home 
district. Fact that the flag has flown over 
the Capitol adds to its value and gives 
the donor a chance for a bigger flour- 
ish in making the presentation. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen pay for the flags; 
flying service is free. 


x* * * 


Remember the wailings and -bawlings 
that went up when Federal expenditures 
began to soar? And the uneasiness that 
was expressed in many quarters when the 
national debt limit was first raised? 
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Whether it is because these fears were 
unfounded or everybody just got so used 
to the box-car numbers in government 
financing they didn’t pay much attention 
to it, the fact remains that hardly a ripple 
was caused the other day by Rep. Dough- 
ton’s bill to boost the national debt limit 
to $260,000,000,000. 

This is the highest in the nation’s his- 


tory. 


* * * 


Rep. James H. Fay, of New York, a 
veteran of the Fighting Sixty-Ninth in 
the last war, has a proposal for setting 
up a new federal department headed by 
a cabinet officer called Secretary of Vet- 
erans. ... Maury Maverick, chairman and 
general manager of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, says: “Free enter- 
prise has made this country great. Free 
enterprise cannot mean anything unless 
conditions are such that small business 
can remain truly independent, vigorous 
and effective.” . .. Mrs. Mildred Stein- 
metz, last employe of the old NRA, is 
out at last. She joined the agency at its 
beginning in 1933, stayed on after the 
Supreme Court plucked the Blue Eagle's 
feathers, and finally became the sole 
worker for the defunct outfit in charge 
of a few filing cabinets. The other day 
she shipped the files to the Archives and 
joined the WAC’s. .. . A member of the 
House for the past 1o years, Rep. Paul 
Brown, of Elberton, Ga., missed his first 
roll call when his son, Lieut. Robert T. 
Brown, was reported “missing in action” 
in the Pacific. .. . Moving to meet a man- 
power shortage caused by the drafting of 
janitors, the pastor of a Washington con- 
gregation studied up and qualified ‘for a 
fifth class steam engineer’s license—in case 
he has to stoke the church furnace. . . 
Senate Military Affairs Committee is 
studying a proposal to provide a dismissal 
pay up to $200 to war plant workers who 
lose their jobs through termination of war 
contracts. 





SAMUEL LUMPKIN, Miss., fo run for Congress. 











Congressional Independence 


Senate orders change in TVA financing 
methods, bans executive order agencies. 


Congress is stampeding and all the saw- 
ing and pulling on the reins by the Ad- 
ministration hasn’t been able to halt the 
rampage. 

It started with the Senate’s over-riding 
of the tax bill veto (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
6), and continued unchecked last week. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee de- 
prived the President of the final say-so 
on lend-lease contracts and retained that 
authority for Congress, and the Senate 
kicked both heels at TVA and a flock of 
other government agencies. 

Led by Senator: McKellar (D. Tenn.), 
the Senate outlawed TVA’s practice of 
financing operations out of receipts and 
ordered that agency to turn all its funds 
into the Federal Treasury. 

The House still must act on this propo- 
sition. The Senate then went on to vote 
for itself the right to confirm all govern- 
ment appointees paid more than $4500 
annually and ordered abolition of the 
President’s Fair Employment Practices 
Committee and about 17 other “executive 
order” agencies. 


Hard Coal Use Cut 


Chilly year ahead looms with consumers 
limited to seven-eighths of their needs. 


Continued shortages of anthracite coal 
and coke, which caused many household- 
ers to shiver in chilly homes last winter, 
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MRS. VERNARD offers eye for blind war hero. 


The Week at Home 








will cut supplies to home owners again. 

They will be limited to seven-eighths 
of their annual requirements during the 
12 months period starting April 1, Solid 
Fuels Administrator Harold L. Ickes has 
announced. The amount consumers have 
on hand April 1 will be deducted from 
the tonnage they may receive. 

The order on hard coal is nation-wide, 
but the limitation on coke applies only to 
the District of Columbia, 12 Northeastern 
states down to Virginia, and part of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Answer to a Prayer 


Fighter pilot, after dangerous missions 
in Italy, surprises mother in church. 


Every morning since her son, William, 
had gone overseas 11 months ago as a 
fighter pilot, Mrs. William A. Schnurr, 
Lakewood, O., had prayed in St. James’ 
Catholic Church for his safe return. 

One day last week, intent in her pray- 
ers, she did not hear footsteps behind her 
and turned only when someone gently 
touched her shoulder. 

It was her son who had returnd from 
Italy while Mrs. Schnurr was at church. 
His parents were unaware he was in the 
United States. The son has completed 50 
missions and 180 combat hours and came 
through unscathed. 

Yes, Mrs. Schnurr smiled, her prayers 
were answered. 


Two-Ring Circus 
WLB cool to wage boost demands of CIO 


and AFL, agrees to hear new arguments. 


Since shortly after establishment of 
the Little Steel formula labor has sought 
unsuccessfully to break that wage ceiling. 
A show down is imminent. 

After preliminary bickering, WLB final- 
ly surrendered, agreed to hear AFL and 
CIO evidence on labor’s reasons for de- 
manding wage increases exceeding 15% 
of the average levels of Jan., 1941, but 
warned that merely hearing evidence 
doesn’t mean the board “will or will not 
eventually seek a change in the Little Steel 
formula.” 

Two WLB panels instead of one will 
hear evidence. It now becomes, one offi- 
cial said, a two-ring circus. 

Philip Murray, CIO president, opened 
for the steel workers, demanded a 17¢ an 
hour increase and predicted their case 
“will necessarily compel a realistic revi- 
sion” of the pay formula. He argued: (1) 
industrial profiteering, not wages has 
caused inflationary price rise; (2) eco- 
nomic stabilization, except for wages has 
been ignored; and (3) all corporate profits 
last year were 175% over the 1936-39 
average after taxes were paid. 

But WLB Chairman William H. Davis 
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later testified before a Senate committee 
he had no intention of breaking the for- 
mula unless it causes “gross inequities 
and injustice.” 

These might result, he implied, if Con- 
gress outlaws consumer food subsidies. 
Said Davis: “Then we couldn’t hold pres- 
ent wage scales.” 


Stassen Bares His Hope 


He'll accept GOP nomination if offered; 
Willkie woos Wisconsin primary support. 


Another runner has joined the GOP 
presidential race. Lieut. Comdr. Harold E. 
Stassen, now on active duty in the Pacific, 
has given voice to what insiders have 
known for months—that he will accept 
nomination if it is offered him. Stassen’s 
disclosure goaded Wendell Willkie, thump- 
ing his political toms-toms in Wisconsin, 
to remark that candidates should discuss 
issues with voters and if unable to do so 
should withdraw. 

In another Wisconsin talk prior to that 
state’s primary this week, Willkie urged 
a post-war tax program encouraging to in- 
dividual initiative; maintenance of high 
wage levels, stabilization of a peaceful 
world through joint cooperation, and pro- 
tection of farmers against falling prices. 

Next door in Michigan, the American 
Slav Congress of that state called upon 
President Roosevelt to run for a fourth 
term. In Albany, N. Y., some Democratic 
organization members demanded a new 
state chairman to replace Jim Farley. 

Vice President Wallace found friends 
in the American Labor party, which voted 
in New York to support him for re-election 
and his chief for a fourth term. 

A few days later, Gov. Tom Dewey 
spoke in New York, charging the Admin- 
istration with ‘“‘a deliberate and dangerous 
policy” of suppressing news, citing the para- 
troop loss in Italy (PATHFINDER, March 
27) and condemned what he termed a 
“continuing effort to discredit Congress.” 

Several states wound up the political 
week by naming national convention dele- 
gates, Maine Democrats naming Fourth 
Term supporters; Louisiana Republicans 
picking an uninstructed slate, and Arizona 
Democrats voting uninstructed delegates. 


Foreign Policy Hub-Bub 


GOP needling spurs Hull to outline 17 
point statement on U.S.A.’s future aims. 


Audible questions about our foreign 
policy, which the Atlantic Charter failed 
to still and the Moscow declaration could 
not appease, have loosed a flood of pro 
and con babblings. 

GOP presidential aspirants, stumpin 
the states for votes, bewailed U. S. A.’s 
foreign policy, or lack of it; President 
Roosevelt uttered an ironic crack about 
people wandering around asking bell-hops 
if we have a foreign policy, and 24 Re- 
publican Congressmen penned a confiden- 
tial letter to Secretary of State Hull: 

(1) when would the international organ- 
ization proposed at the Moscow conference 
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become a reality; (2) are piecemeal deci- 
sions and spheres of influence being set up 
instead; (3) do we have a definite for- 
eign policy? 

Then it was that Hull issued a 17 point 
foreign policy statement. It was the At- 
lantic Charter and the Moscow deelaration 
in different words. However, Congressmen 
did learn the United Nations are confer- 
ring about post-war plans; that we have a 
plan for treatment of Germany after the 
war (but they didn’t learn what it was); 
and that we have intervened with Russia 
for better terms for Finland. 

Said Rep. Compton, Conn., afterward: 
“The same old platitudes were dragged 
out of the bottom drawer all over again.” 

The next day Hull said rough plans had 
been made for an international peace or- 
ganization and invit@d the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to confer on the 
proposition after Easter. 


Students’ Views 


Youthful leader of union now says many 
youths believe third World War coming. 


Led by Clarence Streit, organizer of 
Union Now, a vocal group chiefly of Amer- 
icans and British, for several years has 
stumped for merger of the world’s democ- 
racies as a forerunner of a world confed- 
eration. 

Last week, Streit’s protege, Harris Wof- 
ford, Jr., 17, Scarsdale, N.Y., spoke in 
Washington, D.C. He talked to an estimat- 
ed 30,000 high school students in a six- 
weeks midwest tour, he said, and found 95% 


feel the United Nations are heading toward 


a third World War. Reason: Dissension. 

He says these students want universal 
confederation because, “only by World 
Government can we have peace in the 
world.” 
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BATTLE FOR ALARM CLOCKS in Chicago store caused near riot in which police were helpless. 


Draft Director Hershey has ordered 
review of classifications for all men under 
26 in classes 2 and 3. Draft boards were 
instructed to call for pre-induction phy- 
sical examinations, all registrants holding 
2A and 2B deferments who have not been 
examined in the last 90 days. Occupational 
deferments under 26 are virtually abolished. 


What Women Want 


OPA samples Opinions in Seven States; 
Clothing Problem bothers Ladies most. 


“My dear, I haven’t a rag to my name.” 
And that, thousands of midwestern house- 
wives told the OPA, is the absolute truth. 
This and other things they related while 
Mrs. Philip L. Crowlie, official housewife 
of that Government agency, made notes. 

Upon returning to Washington after a 
two months tour of 7 states and refreshing 
her memory from a wad of notes, Mrs. 
Crowlie says women want: 

(1) More house dresses instead of the 
over-abundance of cocktail gowns; (2) 
More rigid clothing price control; (3) 
Clothes rationing to assure availability of 
essential items; (4) Clothing of better 
quality so it won’t deteriorate so quickly. 

Said Mrs. Crowlie, “Women generally 
believe rationing is working fairly well. 
They don’t question technicalities, but they 
do want results.” She found enthusiasm 
for Victory Gardens had cooled from what 
it was last year. 

P.S. The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Statistics revealed clothing costs had in- 
creased 7.2% since September, 1942, with 
6.8% of the rise occurring in the last year. 

te oe 
WEST: Flood levels dropped in the Yel- 


lowstone river near Miles City, Mont., 
after an ice jam was broken by 4,000 
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* of bombs dropped from a Flying 
‘ortress. 

In Sacramento, Calif., Governor Warren 
appointed a six man committee to aid in 
helping demobilized veterans. to return 
to civilian life. 

In Muskogee, Okla., Senator O’Daniel 
(D. Tex.) attacked New Dealers and pre- 
dicted a public debt equal to $10,000 per 
family before the war ends. 


EAST: The postoffice department an- 
nounced civilian mail service for personal 
letters and post cards between U. S. A. 
and Naples, Avellino, and Benevento, 
Italy, has been resumed. 

The White House announced letters and 
telegrams to President Roosevelt are more 
than 200 to 1 in favor of a veto of the 
soldier vote bill. 


MID-WEST: Sale of 1,500 alarm clocks 
lured 2,500 women into a Chicago store 
where 3 fainted, several clerks were tram- 
pled, and four show cases shattered. 

Purchases of $122,000,000 worth of 
goods were made last year by members 
of National Cooperatives, Inc., business 
federation of 17 cooperatives in U. S. A.., 
and Canada, serving 2,500,000 families, the 
organization’s Chicago convention re- 
vealed. 

Chancellor D. W. Malott of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas has accepted the Wil- 
liam Allen White Inter-Faith Fellowship 
offered the University by B’nai B’rith. 


SOUTH: Restoration of 139 hotels in 
Miami Beach, Fla., to civilian use by July 
1, is announced by the War Department. 
Thousands of servicemen there will be 
transferred to Texas for training. 

OPA in Memphis, Tenn., has reduced 
about 750 rents since Jan. 1, last. 

Northern Negro organizations were 
blamed by Senator Bilbo (D. Miss.) for 
advocating anti-poll tax legislation. Bilbo 
told the Mississippi legislature at Jackson 
he was ready to “filibuster this damnable 
bill for 18 months to kill it.” 
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WLB CHAIRMAN DAVIS at Senate hearing. 











Birth of the Navy 


Just 150 vears ago last Monday, George 
Washington, then President of the United 
States, signed the Act which virtually 
founded the U.S. Navy. There wasn’t much 
of a navy following the Revolutionary 
War. The fighting ships left were retired, 
and were not replaced. Then, by 1794, the 
Barbary pirates got so bothersome in the 
Mediterranean that President Washington 
called on Congress to protect the new na- 
tion’s merchant shipping. An Act was 
passed providing for the construction of 
six frigates of not less than 32 guns. This 
was the Act signed by the first Chief Ex- 
ecutive on March 27, 1794. 

Algiers, with its present wartime role, 
should have a special interest in the an- 
niversary. Following the European pat- 
tern of paying pirates for immunity, our 
Congress made a treaty in 1795 with the 
Dey of that port, then a stronghold of 
cut-throats. Congress figured it was 
cheaper to buy off the pirates than to fin- 
ish the six frigates, despite Washington's 
protests. There was a compromise, three 
of the frigates were finally com- 
pleted. 

Of these the Constitution or Old 
Ironsides, was to become the most 
famous. The flagship successively 
of Preble, Hull and Bainbridge, 
bombarded Tripoli in 1805, bril- / 
liantly defeated the British Guer- 


riere in 1812-and remained in serv- \ 


ice until 1830 when she was de- 

clared unseaworthy and condemned 

for dismantling. That’s when Oliver 

Wendell Holmes came to the rescue 

with his famous lines: 

“Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high. . .” 

Restored to service until 1855, 


service as a training and barracks 

ship. In 1927-1931 she was restored 

by popular subscription to make a 

tour of the Atlantic seaboard. Now 

she is laid up in the Boston Navy 
Yard, not only a relic of American 
naval glory, but a memento of the first 
U.S. Navy created against opposition 150 
years ago last week. 


the Constitution was shifted to / Pee 
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The ship was on its way to Africa when 
one of the Army men aboard developed 
a racking ache in a lower molar. Despite 
medication applied by the only dental 
officer, the excruciating pain continued. 
The soldier pleaded for an extraction. The 
dental man, lacking both instruments and 
provisions for anesthesia, begged off. How- 
ever, the man’s condition finally per- 
suaded the officer to take a chance— 
with a penknife. A blade meant to punch 
holes in leather was used to depress the 


gum. Then the tooth was pried from its 
moorings with another blade. It hurt but 
no bones were broken. That night the sol- 
dier slept and later he spread the good 
word abroad. It’s a true story. We know 
the dental officer’s name. 


Do Does? Does Do! 


The ambition of a couple of songwrit- 
ers was quite simply gratified when Amer- 
icans began singing ‘“Mareseydoats and 
Dozeydoats.” But up in Pennsylvania a 
scientific problem evolved. An editorial 
that seemed to cast some doubt as to 
whether does, as well as mares, eat oats, 
brought an effusive outburst from the 
experts. 

McCready Huston, editor of a maga- 
zine published by the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, declared that the editorial 
was sound and that songwriters who don’t 
know their zoology had been properly 
corrected. According to Academy mam- 
malogists, he said, the doe of the Virginia 
deer, however, is usually allergic to oats. 
“We are all deeply concerned,” wrote Mr. 





Huston, “about the little lambs mentioned 
in the same song, as it suggests they sub- 
sist on ivy. Research is in progress and 
we may be able to report soon.” 

Then another writer, George C. Orner, 
pointed out that there are other does be- 
sides deer. “I assume that editors are not 
supposed to know,” he said, “that the fe- 
male rabbit is commonly called the doe 
and that they do eat oats.”” Moreover, he 
said, little lambs eats lots of ivy—and he 
could prove it if somebody wanted to step 
outside. Finally L. J. Pearson, of New- 
town, Pa., joined the debate, using agricul- 
tural yearbooks to show that does are 
sometimes antelope, hare or almost any 
animal whose male is called a buck. 
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The authors of the song have no idea 
what they started in the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey-Delaware area. It has become 
a veritable nightmare. And nightmares 
don’t, if the opinion can be safely ven- 
tured here, eat oats. 


And Now Fat-Fakers! 


Next time you take a can of waste fat 
to your favorite storekeeper, don’t get up- 
set if he sticks a knife down in the can to 
make sure all is fat that looks that way. 
The poor man has been reading the papers 
and no -one can censure him for being 
cautious. It seems there was a woman up 
in Manchester, Conn., who delivered a 
large can of fat to market and retired, in 
the wartime routine, with the appropriate 
ration points. Later a clerk sensed that 
the can was a little out of line on weight. 
Investigation revealed the container was 
two-thirds full of sand, with waste fat 
poured on the top. Now storemen every- 
where make certain, when they have the 
time, that fat is really fat. 


Southern Hospitality 


Two New York boys turned lately into 
soldiers and stationed at Camp Shelby. 
Miss., decided to make the most of a week- 
end pass and see something of New Or- 
leans. However; bus or train space 
couldn’t be obtained even at the 
price of the month’s pay in their 
pockets. So they decided to hike. 

Thumbs carried them well on 
their way. Come suppertime, thev 
found themselves near the Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi line with only one 
lone farmhouse in sight. Marching 
up to the door with speeches pre- 
pared about fair payment for food, 
the lads from Up North found the 
farmer to be a negro sharecropper. 

“Georgie,” called out the negro, 
bowing and smiling by turn, “they’s 
white gentlemen here for supper. 
Git that stoveea-working!” 

The menu included fried chicken, 
turnip greens, corn-bread and all the 
milk the visitors could drink. When 
the table was cleared, payment was 
proffered. It had become more than 
obvious that the negro and his wife 
had served their own Sunday dinner 
to the soldier guests this Saturday night. 
The host shook his head; but the soldiers 
insisted, urging him to name a fair price. 

The negro host waited for his wife to 
reach the kitchen. Then he asked “Would 
fifteen cents be too much?” 


Native Easter Lilies 


Persons everywhere who associate 
Easter with lilies, as a symbol of the 
Resurrection, know well enough that the 
“official” Easter Lily comes from outside 
the country. They may not be aware, how- 
ever, that a native Easter lily grows wild 
in sheltered spots in about a dozen States. 
from western Pennsylvania to Minnesota 
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and as far to the south as Kentucky and 
Missouri. It isn’t too well known, matures 
to no more than five inches in height and 
remains, like the Indian Moccasin, a com- 
parative rarity. 

Actually the American Easter lily is 
more suitable as a Resurrection symbol 
because it appears naturally, without forc- 
ing, about the middJe of March each year. 
It continues in bloom a month and is al- 
ways on hand for Easter. It is humble, 





hardly conspicuous at all, pushing up 
through fallen leaves to open a bud of 
pure white when it is but two inches tall. 
Rarely does anyone see the bud expand 
into the flower—and here again it mani- 
fests an Easter-like character. One day 
the plant may show no signs of. bloom. 
The next, if it is warm and sunny, may 
find it in full beauty. Its single bud is 
held, apparently, for just the right time 
and weather. 

The name commonly given this shy 
little lily is dwarf trillium or snow trilli- 
um. It -comes a week earlier than the 
hepaticas, grows in rich, moist woods 
mold, sometimes by itself, usually in 
colonies, and prefers the slopes of heavily 
shaded ravines along streams. After 
blooming, the plant stores energy in the 
tuber for the next year. By mid-summer 
this task has been accomplished; the tops 
die down and dry up. The plant vanishes 
altogether until, with another year, it tells 
its story of the Resurrection in an individ- 
ual, American way. 


U. S. Flea-Killer 


This flea powder that’s made to make 
the lives of animals more comfortable— 
will it help humans, “too? And if it will, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to put the 
picture of a man, as well as a dog, on 
the box? These questions arise following 
receipt of a letter from a friend in Algiers, 
who confides the plight of Milton Bracker, 
New York Times war correspondent, now 
cultivating a beard under difficulties. 

“To counteract the word-snipping of 
the censors,” writes our friend, “I have 
performed a good deed for the day.” He 
goes on to tell about bringing out a can 
of Sergeant’s Flea Powder for Bracker. 
“He has been squirming and writhing 
about for days,” reports our correspond- 
ent, “ever since, as harbingers of Spring, 
a local flea company moved into the big 


hotel here, reserved normally for corre- 
spondents and colonels and local theatrical 
troups. Milton is growing.a beard and is 
deathly afraid that this virgin growth may 
become infested. So I have offered him 
my flea powder, which I brought along 
when I first came over a year ago when 
somebody told me Africa had fleas. 

“T have one qualm about my mercy 
offering to Milton. ‘Are you sure it is for 
humans?’ he asked me. I said ‘Yes’ right 
off. Now, as I examine the package, I find 
that while it has a picture of a big dog on 
the front and a puppy dog on the back, 
it has no pictures of a human. The in- 
structions likewise ignore the human race, 
beginning, ‘It is best to place your dog 
on an open newspaper.’ A footnote men- 
tions that the powder may also be used 
for potato bugs, bean beetles and tobacco 
worms. I am afraid there will be a scene 
when Milton opens the wrapper.” 


Through the mails Richard G. Harris 
of Knoxville, Tenn., RFD 7, has an- 
nounced, “I beg to inform you that I do 
hereby firmly declare myself to be an 
independent progressive, Republican can- 
didate for the presidency of the United 
States of America. If elected I will return 
all of our soldiers, marines and sailors 
and all of our belongings back to America 
and fortify the nation against all foreign 
invaders, and put the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries in condition.” 

To which Editor Harry Boyd of the 
Cedar Rapids (1a.) Gazette, a recipient 
of two of the letters, replied in the 
Gazette :—“You’re welcome. But what do 
you intend to do in the afternoon?” 


Sing No Shad Songs 


Songs that attain the classification of 
Americana are usually closely linked with 
some early industry, folk scene or half- 
forgotten custom of American life. That’s 
the way it is with “The Song of the Old 
Ox Cart” just in from Maryland. So it is, 
too, with the spring songs of the shad and 
sturgeon fishermen of eastern rivers. 

The ox carts used to haul heavy freight 
throughout the South, as well as New 
England. A few of them are still in serv- 
ice, here and there. The cart was usually 
manufactured by a local blacksmith. It 
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_consisted of a heavy body, two iron-tired 
ponderous wooden wheels about six-and- 
a-half feet high, and a huge tongue at 
either side of which an ox was yoked. As 
ox cart drivers went their way singing: 

“Gooey-Haw! Gooey-Haw! 

Go back, Rock, or I'll break your jaw! 

Hi, Planter! Come up, Bird! 

Funniest song I’se eber heard. 

“Goin’ roun’ dat long, long ben’, 

Webber spec ter cum back ergin. 

Open doh, Sal, let Ole Jawn in, 

Case he’s soakin’ wet ter de skin. 


“Gooey-Haw! Gooey-Haw! 
I lak dat song ‘called Turkey-in-de- 
Straw; 

Come up, Toby; go back, Bird! 

I ain’t gwine ter say anudder word... .” 

There are other verses but these are 
sufficient to give the swing. “Gooey’’, we 
are told, means “go away” and is a sign to 
the oxen to move to the right. “Hi” is 
a corruption of “hither” and was accom- 
panied by a jerk on the guide-lines in the 
other direction. “Go back”, to oxen, meant 
“go ahead.” “Dat long, long ben’” was 
more than a bend in the road. It was life. 

The song of the shad and sturgeon 
fishermen, called ‘“net-drawers” in their 
day, runs like this: ; 

“Glory to de Fader: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Pray and pull de harder: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Praises to de Son: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Work and find you’ve won: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Go to meetin’ Sundays, 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Cheat de shad on Mondays, 
Wade in, Wade in. 

Jonah in de whale: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

De farmer at de flail: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

De possum fried in grease: 
Wade in, Wade in. 

De sheep him shorn of fleece: 
Wade in, Wade in . . .” 

The sturgeon song is tucked away in a 
priyately printed book of yesteryear called 
“Brushland.” It is by John Darby, an 
adopted name of Dr. J. E. Garretson, who 
on Elmer pond, far down in New Jersey, 
was an imitator of James Thoreau. 











World at War 


More Snubs for French 


French Committee still lacks concrete 
authority as Allied invasion draws near. 


The French Committee of Liberation 
which has been waiting in the cold for 
the Allies to open the door is still only 
in the vestibule. The formula President 
Roosevelt is sending to London on Allied 
relations with De Gaulle’s committee is 
reported to contain stipulations that Gen. 
Eisenhower deal with any group in France 
he deems expedient. 

This means the French Committee’s bid 
for recognition as the administrative au- 
thority inside liberated France again has 
been rejected. The Committee was half 
heartedly recognized last fall by Great 
Britain and the United States as the cus- 
todian of French possessions overseas. 
The Russians, with their customary real- 
ism came out with unqualified support. 

When France is invaded, it is imperative 
that local administration in areas back of 
the military lines be delegated to some 
one. De Gaulle’s group, backed by the 
underground, considers itself the logical 
instrument for civil administrative func- 
tions until general elections can be held. 

Their representatives in Washington, 
though they may be whistling in the dark, 
do not act too downhearted over the latest 
cold shoulder from the President. They 
argue that in France today there are only 
collaborators and resisters. All the organ- 
ized resistance groups have sent represen- 
tatives to the French Consultative Assem- 
bly in Algiers. Therefore, claim the Free 
French, if the Allies keep their promise 
of shunning Vichyites, they will find no 





one but followers of the committee to deal 
with when they invade France. 

An interesting but little publicized prec- 
edent has been the case of Corsica. Popu- 
lated by French citizens, Corsica is a de- 
partment of France proper. When the 
French and a few Americans invaded the 
little island the French Committee of 
Liberation took over the government with- 
out a hitch. They are hoping Corsica will 
be a real precedent. 


Italian Stalemate 


Allies’ failure to advance casts doubt 
on wisdom of entire Italian campaign. 


Allied bombing of Cassino has done 
little to hasten Allied progress there. The 
Germans brought in heavy reinforcements, 
then swung around behind the town where 
they had been driven out. Even the heavi- 
est field guns failed to blast the Germans 
from the Mt. Cassino vicinity. 

This current stalemate has prompted 
military men to reappraise the whole Ital- 
ian campaign. Some argue the same ad- 
vantage of holding down Nazi divisions 
needed elsewhere could have been gained 
on more favorable terrain. The choice of 
a narrow, mountainous penninsula for a 
campaign in which only a relatively small 
force of men can be employed has caused 
others to wonder if the drive has not been 
a blunder. 

The Nazis have another natural frontier 
behind the River Po in the north from 
which they could have defended their 
inner fortress with fewer troops. Instead 
they chose to pour men into southern 
Italy without counting the cost because 


DEATH AT THE BEACHHEAD was the fate of these Japs who tried to drive out the Yanks when 
they invaded Los Negros Island in the Admiralty group. Three thousand of the Nips died. 
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the Italian campaign had a tremendous 
psychological advantage for them. As long 
as they can bottle up the Allies they have 
some basis for the pretense—they are not 
losing the war, important propaganda not 
only for the German people, but also for 
other nations, verging from Hitler’s satel- 
lites to neutral Spain, Turkey, Sweden. 


Burma to India 


Japs cross Burmese-Indian frontier in 
threat to Allied supply lines to Burma. 

Back in 1942, when the Japs were hav- 
ing their own way from the Southwest 
Pacific to the Burma interior, the Allies 
lay awake nights worrying about a Jap 
invasion of India. Last week the invasion 
came, but not in a tidal wave. 

The Jap thrust was aimed between the 
two Allied campaigns in Burma—one jab- 
bing through the northern jungles under 
Uncle Joe Stillwell, the other under Brit- 
ish command pointing at Akyab. 

Half way between these two points the 
Japs crossed the Chindwin River at sev- 
eral spots, moving toward Imphal in the 
Indian state of Manipur. Imphal, a British 
base, is the closest communication center 
for the British coastal drive in Burma. If 
the Japs could push into Assam, north of 
Manipur, they would imperil the rail, air, 
and river line pumping supplies to Still- 
well and the Allied air route to China. 

British officers in Washington don’t ex- 
pect any large scale drive into India from 
the Japs. Mountains running along the 
Burmese-Indian border are too great an 
obstacle they claim. 

One of the worst effects of the new Jap 
thrust would be curtailment of the twin 
Allied drives until the Monsoon hit in 
May, for then the British and American 
forces would have to wait three months 
for the rains to abate. 

Even more serious would be choking 
the Allied life line to China. All supplies 
China has received since the Burma Road 
closed have been flown over the Himalayas. 

Winning Imphal also would be a psy- 
chological victory for the Japs and give 
them an Indian capital in which to estab- 
lish a puppet government. In that event, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, once president of 
the All India Congress Party, probably 
would be installed as ruler. Bose, leader 
of the Indian National Army now fighting 
with the Japs, could be depended upon to 
rally some of the more discontented ele- 
ments of Indian Nationalists, who chafe 
under British rule. 


Back Door to Europe 


Germany’s hold on her southeast satel- 
lites has tightened to an iron grip. 


In an effort to extinguish the sparks of 
revolt lit by onsweeping Russian armies, 
the Nazis have imposed a blanket control 
over all of southeastern Europe. As Ko- 
nev’s forces swept through Bessarabia, 
Nazi soldiers floated down the Danube in 
barges while others poured over the Hun- 
garian border. 
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121st Week of War 


RUSSIA. Nazi invasion of southern Russia ended when the Red Army 
reached the Prut River, 1941 Soviet-Rumanian border. The 800-mile ribbon 
the Germans had unrolled all the way to Stalingrad was now completely 
re-wound. Meanwhile Nazi troops had poured into Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Slovakia to quell peace gestures from Hitler’s uneasy satellites, 
protect remaining supply lines to retreating Nazi divisions and block the 
Russian path to the Balkans. Soviet armies were threatening the enemy 
front from Tarnopol in old Poland to Nikolayev, 500 miles to the south. 


“ITALY. Nazis and Allies played bloody hide-and-seek in the ruins of 
Cassino’s Continental Hotel and Roman Amphitheatre. Allied army papers 
admitted a strategic defeat at Cassino, but promised early, complete victory 
there. 
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PACIFIC. Driving toward Imphal, supply base in Manipur, the Japs 
invaded India for the first time in an attempt to throw a monkey wrench 
into Allied Burmese drives and air route to China. In the far Pacific Allied 
Forces landed on Emirau Island in the St. Matthias group below the equator. 
This is 600 miles north of Truk and tightens the ring around Rabaul and 
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WIND-MILL WASHING MACHINE rigged up 
by Pfc. R. P. Purdum, washes clothes on Roi. 


And Hungary, which has been relatively 
free of direct German control, got a new 
puppet regime. Rumania and Bulgaria, 
already under military domination, saw 
the reins tighten. Feverish last minute at- 
tempts at peace making were nipped in the 
bud. 

The Germans had concentrated their 
troops on the northern and central Rus- 
sian fronts nearest possible Allied inva- 
sion points. In the end, the necessity of 
protecting Europe’s back door prevented 
them from diverting many more divisions 
to the west. 

The defense line to which the Germans 
probably will retreat lies along the Car- 
pathian mountains from northern to cen- 
tral Rumania, then southeast along the 
Danube estuary to the Black Sea. The 
flat land at the Danube’s mouth cannot be 
held for any great length of time. As the 
Russians push against it the Germans will 
be forced to fall back to the point where 
the mountains swing westward in a U- 
shaped curve. ' 

Here will be the “inner defense line” 
of Hitler’s Europe. An Allied spear-head 
through Greece and Bulgaria at this time 
would hasten the end for Nazi armies 
there. 

The Rumanian oil fields at Ploesti and 
Moldavia from which the Germans obtain 
60% of their oil lie outside of the moun- 
tain fortress. When the Germans eventu- 
ally retreat to the Carpathian and western 
ranges, the source of their oil will be lost. 


Churchill Speaks 


Tricks, Feints will precede Invasion he 
says; Predicts shorter War in Pacific. 


In a radio speech that shed no light 
on the shadowy political problems beset- 
ting the Allied Nations, Prime Minister 
Churchill emphasized the certainty of 
Axis defeat, said the interval between 
completion of the European and the 
Pacific wars should be shorter than he 





remaining Jap troops in the Bismarcks and Solomons, 


AIR WAR. Greatest Allied loss of the week was 73 planes in one night. The 
U. S. put 1,700 planes over Germany in a single raid. Principal targets were 
Frankfort-on-Main, Cherbourg, and Berlin. 


had feared earlier in the campaign. 

The British Premier reviewed events 
on every front, balancing disappointment 
with success. He revealed the American 
Air Force in Britain alone is now greater 
than the RAF; that the U-Boat menace 
has been overcome; that a powerful Brit- 
ish fleet had been stationed in Indian 
waters to meet the Japanese fleet “should 
it turn westward.” 

While praising the Russian advance, 
Churchill flung an excuse for second front 
delay toward Moscow, saying it was nat- 
ural that a land power like the Soviet 
Union should have difficulty understand- 
ing the tremendous difficulties and com- 
plications involved in amphibious opera- 
tions. Many “feints, false alarms, and 
dress rehearsals would precede invasion,” 
he said. 








Enemy in the East: Leeches 


Army flier says pests impair health and 
bleed unwary victims, causing death. 


Mosquitoes may be bothersome in Italy, 
but the leeches in the jungles of Burma, 
French Indo-China, Malaya and environs 
are more deadly than the enemy, Ameri- 
can fliers report. ' 

The leeches are so small they are al- 
most invisible. They bore through cloth- 
ing and are so numerous they almost coat 
the grass and plants. 

Natives combat them with long razor- 
sharp knives, which they swing at their 
sides as they walk along. At regular inter- 
vals they “shave” these leeches off their 
arms and legs as unthinkingly as one 
brushes back a wisp of hair from one’s 
forehead. Allied troops are less adept. 
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“AERIAL FIRE BOMBS like this shoot burning phosphorus over wide area. Here the incendiaries 
ore bursting over a Japanese bomber and fighter plane on a Rabaul, New Britain, airfield. 











ss Food 


Co-Ops of the Future 


Midwestern farmers may take over gov- 
ernment financed hemp plants and run 
them cooperatively after the war. The 
plants were erected after Pearl Harbor 
when American farmers were urged to 
grow hemp at a guaranteed price to re- 
place sisal from the Dutch East Indies, 
jute from India, and Manila Hemp from 
the Philippines. 

When some foreign sources of supply 
were re-opened this year, the government 
cut the number of WFA hemp mills from 
76 to 42 (Pathfinder, Feb. 7, P. 20). 

All the hemp plants are in fertile areas, 
on good highways. Post-war cooperatives 
may add community processing equip- 
ment for other crops besides hemp, and 
convert the plants into community cream- 
eries, mills, etc., for year round operation. 


New Contour Apparatus 


Contour farming to stop erosion by 
plowing furrows level on hillsides is sim- 
plified by new surveying apparatus de- 
veloped by C. C. Morgan and K. G. 
Fooks, government district conservation- 
ists in McLean County, Ill. They fitted a 
10-foot iron pipe with 3-foot standpipes 
in front and-.rear on a pick-up frame. 
Filled with light oil, the pipeline became a 
giant surveyor’s level. 

The front standpipe is a glass tube. A 
fixed" marker shows the position of the 
oil when the truck is absolutely level. 
When the oil falls below the marker it in- 
dicates the truck is headed downhill. 
When it rises above the marker, the truck 
is headed uphill. By keeping the oil at 
the marker line, the truck driver holds a 
level course along the hillside, towing a 
plowpoint to mark the contour line. 

Further experiments will attempt to de- 
velop a similar instrument for clamping 
on a farmer’s tractor so he can actually 
plow while surveying the contour line. 

Meanwhile hundreds of local farmers 
are applying for surveys by the new ap- 
paratus. Under the old system, two men 
had to survey from the ground. 


Plow That Broke the Crops 


Are Texas vegetable growers revolting 
against OPA price ceilings by wholesale 
plowing up of crops? Food trade sources 
say Yes. OPA says No. 

Cabbage growers in the Rio Grande 
Valley were reported to have disced under 
such a large percentage of their crop the 
price bounced in two weeks from $8 to 
$20 a ton. Onion growers of Willacy 
County whose crop was expected to break 
a nation-wide shortage of dry onions were 
said to be pulling onions wholesale and 
selling them green because of fears of 





OPA price cuts. Broccoli and other vege- 
tables also were reported plowed under. 

OPA denied these reports calling de- 
struction of growing crops ‘“‘no more than 
normal in spite of above-average acreage 
this year.’’ Some vegetables are almost al- 
ways plowed-under, OPA said, because of 
spoilage by frost or other reasons. Says 
OPA: “There’s definitely no revolt of 
farmers in Texas.” 


New Hybrid Onion 


Onion growers of California, Utah and 
Nevada are planting large acreages to a 
new, hybrid onion, developed after 10 
vears of research by USDA and the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

It is the first hybrid onion variety ever 
released, and yields far above other types 
of onions grown in western states. The 
new hybrid is adapted only to sections 
with mild winter climate where it can be 
planted in fall and harvested in spring 


Dream Tractors 


Farm equipment manufacturers predict 


. their post-war models will pack even more 


improvements than the ballyhooed dream 
cars of the automobile manufacturers. 
Farmers can expect: 

Cotton pickers with new hydraulic and 
mechanical controls to make them 100% 
more efficient and easier to operate than 
present models. 

New field hay choppers to revolutionize 
haymaking by turning out better grade 
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hay with practically no manual labor at 
lower cost. They'll have attachments for 
corn ensilage chopping. 

Self-propelled combines and subsoil ma- 
chines to help drain low ground. 

Improvements on standard machines, 
with greater use of aluminum castings. 
plastic parts, and quickly attachable and 
detachable accessories. 


Corn Squeeze 


Lacking corn, war-vital starch plants 
either have shut down or face closing in 
the Midwest. Cedar Rapids, Keokuk and 
Clinton, Iowa; Roby, Ind.; Argo and 
Pekin, Ill.; Kansas City, and St. Louis. 
and many other corn belt centers, haven't 
enough corn to keep refineries going. 

It was the same squeeze that occurred 
last fall. At that time WFA requisitioned 
commercial stocks but they won’t now. 

Reasons for the current shortage of 
corn on the market were: (1) the low price 
ceiling and the high support price for 
hogs which made it more profitable to 
feed corn than to sell it; (2) a long spell 
of bad weather that made country roads 
impassible; and (3) farm labor shortage. 

This was why WFA ordered grain ele- 
vators in five corn belt states to set aside 
35% of present and future stocks of corn 
for purchase by government-designated 
buyers. The order ended the crisis for 
the starch plants, but didn’t help dairy- 
men, poultrymen, and feed manufacturers. 

To relieve this situation the Senate 
Finance Committee approved a bill to 
waive the import duties on Canadian 
grains for go days. But the Tariff Com- 
mission and CCC told the Committee 


transportation, not duties, will be the key 
to grain imports. They predicted Canada 
would simply raise its prices for grain. 





GIANT LEVEL devised by K. G. Fooks (left) and C. C. Morgan, U. S$. Soil Conservationists, 


simplifies their contour plowing for erosion control by showing when truck goes uphill or down. 
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“DOG-BITE 
INSURANCE 





1 My son Bill was playing out on 

the lawn with his dog the other 
day, when a new delivery boy came 
up thedrive. The terrier frisked over 


for a romp, and somehow toppled 
the boy off his bike. 





4, **How’d you know a thing like 
this might happen, Dad?” he 
asked. “Well, Son, I didn’t. But, my 
insurance Agent knows there’s always 
a dog around the house. So, he figured 
we might need that ‘dog bite’ in- 
surance some day. We did!” 









In a jiffy groceries were all over 

the place, the boy was on the 
ground, pants torn and his leg 
scratched and bleeding. Maybe the 
dog accidentally nipped him . . 
maybe the fall caused it. 
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3 Anyway, the boy was mad. “T'll 
sue your Dad!” he said. Bill was 
mighty scared until I got home that 
night and explained how my “North 
America” insurance takes care of 
just such accidents. 


You may not own a dog. But, there are other ways in which you may need 
protection against serious financial loss. Ask your Agent or roker if your 
present insurance is sufficiently broad to cover your loss in the event of: 


1. Fire, theft or damage to your home, car or personal property. 
2. Loss of what you own through claims for injuries to other persons or 


damage to their property. 


3. Loss of income through personal accident on land, in the air, or at sea. 


You can easily get insurance against 
these and other hazards through your 
local Agent or Broker. Let him tell 
you how little it costs for “North 
America” protection. 





orth America Agents are Listed in local Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories. Insurance Company 
of North America, founded 1792, oldest American 
fire and marine insurance company heads the 
group of North America Companies which can 
supply you practically all types of Fire, Marine 
and Casualty insurance, through your own Agent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA e@ THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA e@ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 














HIS is the sixth in a series of articles 

written from the reports of Howard 
Browning, PATHFINDER’s Business Editor, 
during a 25,000 mile trip around the Nation. 
... The Editors. 


The Pacific Northwest 


Professor Bror Grondal, of the University 
of Washington, School of Forestry, in Seat- 
tle, uncapped a test tube, poured some white 
crystalline substance into the palm of his 
hand, and ordered: 

“Taste that.” 

The stuff tasted like sugar. It was sugar— 
pure, edible sugar refined from wood. 

There are other test tubes around Profes- 
sor Grondal’s book-lined office, together with 
strange little squares of treated wood. 

Some have been formed of shredded wood 
impregnated with chemicals and pressed into 
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material of lighter weight and greater strength 
than Mother Nature herself grows. Some are 
plywood and others are laminations of a 
number of layers of wood resulting in un- 
believable strength and shapes. 

Professor Grondal is not unique. Scien- 
tists at the University of Oregon, the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture in Madison, Wis., and researchers 
of a dozen other organizations, public and 
private, feverishly are prying into the se- 
crets of hemlock, spruce, cedar and Douglas 
fir, king of them all. , 

Like the others, Professor Grondal is most 
concerned about the use of wood which today 
is left lying on the land—to the tune of some 
66%, because it doesn’t justify the expense 
of removing it from the land. 

Therefore his school is exploring the pos- 
sibility of making pulpwood om the spot from 
spruce, cedar and fir for insulation. 
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Similarly, he concerns himself over tf 
50% waste of wood involved in manufactum 
of pulp for paper—waste which lies in fory 
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Knottiest problem in this direction is 
use of lignin, light, pulpy mass, similar 
dry rotten wood, which runs a quarter to 
third of the content of timber and now Bu 


mostly wasted. Chemical, mechanical ami chanc 
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prinehles which govern the handling of postage stamps and of millions of dollars are exactly 


re thedymmon law of business, and the whole practice of commerce is founded on them. They 


it a fal can't learn them; so hard that a lazy man won’t.—Philip D. Armour (1832-1901) 
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critical period of lumber shortage and labor- 
bungry shipyards bid frantically for their 
services in terms of patriotism and duty. 
With new advances in technology, these 
men can look forward with some assurance to 
returning or continuing in the woods and 
mills. Oregon and Washington probably each 
will hit the old production pace of some four 
billion board feet of lumber production an- 
hually, more or less. (Oregon has slightly 
out-produced Washington sjnce 1937). 


Post-war Employment 


But Professor Grondal and others see little 
chance that the industry will shoot to new 
Sensational marks in employment when the 
war is over. 

And therein lies a stern reminder of the 
Staggering problem faced by the two states 
when they seek to unravel their war economy, 
which has changed the entire complexion of 
the region. 


In 1939, the Pacific Northwest produced 
mno aluminum, few ships, a few airplanes— 


the Boeing Flying Fortresses. Today, these 


states produce about a third of the nation’s 
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4H aluminum and in announced figures have $1.8 
Si billions in aircraft and $2.8 billions in ship 
} contracts. 


An indication of the significance of these 
figures may be seen in employment rolls 
which show that, .although in 1939 the two 
States had but 200,000 men and women em- 
ployed in factories, today the number hovers 
Somewhere near 375,000. The vast bulk of 
these people were drawn from other states. 

Their eventual disposition—that many now 
face, would hardly be noticed in big indus- 
trialized states such as Pennsylvania or IIli- 
hois—is a problem knotting the brow of the 
Pacific Northwest’s best thinkers. Shipyards 
and aircraft plants hardly represent promises 


| of future stabilized employment. 


The Bonneville Power Administration, in 
Portland, conducts the affairs of the huge 
Grande Coulee and Bonneville dams, gen- 
erating cheap power which before the war 
Was regarded as a white elephant but has 
<Proved a life saver for America’s aluminum 

Magnesium efforts since. 

Seeing 75 to 80% of its electricity devoted 

to war usage, the Administration is scouring 
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the resources of the two states for industrial 
opportunities—and power outlets. 

Thus, a pilot plant is being built near 
Seattle to test a new method for recovery of 
alumina from clays found in large deposits 
near Puget Sound. If found practicable, such 
a process, by saving transportation of alu- 
mina from Alabama and Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, justified by war-time need but prob- 
ably not by peace-time cost, might revolu- 
tionize the industry in the United States, now 
largely dependent on foreign sources for ore. 

In addition, Ivan Bloch, Bonneville’s di- 
rector of Research, sees a great future in 
high grade electric furnace steels and the 
war-established chemical industry—calcium 
carbide, metallurgical, cokes, fertilizers, high- 
grade steels. 

For the farms of the region, Bonneville 
holds out glimpses of cheap power provid- 
ing electric dehydration units, farm freezer 
boxes, large scale electric soil sterilization 
units to kill fungi, soil parasites and weed 
seeds. 

Electric greenhouses, using no glass, with 
air, moisture, light and temperature condi- 
tioning to provide rigid control of plant 
growth, electric dairy sterilizers with germ- 
icidal lamps, poultry-house sun lamps and 
portable electric heating units for combating 
freezing in storage are among a few others. 














Eyes Turn to Orient 


Considering the extent of farming and 
cheap power all up and down the West Coast, 
the Bonneville people feel many of these 
gadgets could well be made in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Further, with erection of an eventual pro- 
posed eight more dams and power plants on 
the Columbia River and four on the tribu- 
tary, Snake, power would be available be- 
yond extent and below cost dreamed of at 
any prior time in the history of mankind. 

Such dams make possible irrigation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land above 
Pasco, Wash., between the fork of the Snake 
and Columbia, and in the Yakima and Colum- 
bia valleys. Fertile, blessed with a generous 
climate, much of the interior of Washington 
today is arid and deprived of water by the 
cloud-breaking Cascade Mountains. 

With a further hopeful eye, the region 


looks for trade with the Orient, to which 
Seattle is nearer than any other American 
port. The rebuilding of China, the expansion 
of Alaska provide frontiers large even for the 
most fertile of West Coast imaginations. 

With these future prospects, the Pacific 
Northwest will cross the threshold to peace 
with a number of immediate assets improved 
by the practice of war production. 

To supply Boeing Aircraft Corporation 
and the Todd, Kaiser, and other shipyards, 
dozens of little shops which formerly lived 
largely on repair work for ships and machines 
have sprung into existence as machiners of 
iron, steel, magnesium, and aluminum. 

From service they have turned to manu- 
facture with men and management learning 
new techniques valuable to any expanding 
industrial economy. 

An example of these is the Kirsten Pipe 
Co., founded as a two-man shop in Seattle 
in 1939 by Professor Frederick Kirsten who 
taught aeronautical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Washington but believed an alu- 
minum stem would make smoke from a briar 
pipe more palatable. 


Looking Ahead 


Catching on quickly, the Kirsten pipe was 
sufficiently popular in 1940 for George Gunn, 
Jr., to think the firm a good thing. Within a 
year after purchasing it, Gunn, with some 39 
employes, turned to war production, on alu- 
minum aircraft parts. 

The payroll, now numbering something 
more than 100 men, is not expected to shrink 
below 45 or 50 men and the firm hopes to 
engage in production of an increasing vari- 
ety of small, light precision-made articles for 
den and desk. 

Thus it is, too, with Oregon War Indus- 
tries, Inc., a little group of machine shops 
and foundries in Portland who, facing ex- 
tinction because they were too small for war 
contracts, banded together and pooled their 
facilities for war work. 40 

Among these is King Brothers, Inc., manu- 
facturers of parts for Victory ships, which 
expect to go into production of consumers’ 
durable goods when the war is over. Man- 
ager Fred Bristow, hoping to retain about 
half of his present 200 employes—the mark 
was about 65 at the start of the war—says, 
“We can’t go back to where we were—we’re 
looking ahead to entirely different products.” 

Bristow and others in Oregon War Indus- 
tries, such as Leupold-Stevens Instruments, 
Inc., and Premier Gear and Machine Works 
have acquired. manufacturing experience dur- 
ing the war which would have taken many 
years to achieve formerly. 

And they and their-kind offer promise of 
healthy growth in a region not entirely dom- 
inated by the giants of aluminum, magnesium, 
timber, aircraft, and chemicals. 








Pathfinders 





“Jimmie” Davis 


Once more music has played the hand- 
maiden of politics, and Louisiana has a 
new singing Governor—or will have after 
May 9. James H. Davis, popularly known 
as “Jimmie?’’ campaigned over the State 
with his band behind him, ready on every 
platform to lift his voice in “hillbilly” 
songs. As a result, according to general 
reports, the New Orleans Old Guard, led 
by Lewis L. Morgan on a platform of 
“Huey Long liberal government,” was 
overWhelmed by waves of melody and 
votes. 

But it was not quite so simple as that. 
“Jimmie” Davis made speeches, too. He 





did not rant, but in a clear conversational 
tone he discussed State problems with an 
understanding and sincerity that carried 
conviction. He refused to indulge in per- 
sonalities—even to fight back—or dirt- 
throwing of any kind. He took his stand 
for “good, honest State government at the 
lowest possible cost,” and begged for the 
cooperation of all groups for the public 
welfare. He was backed by the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Sam Jones, but he insisted 
on his independence. He was credited 
with making far fewer political promises 
and commitments than is usual in a cam- 
paign for the governorship. 

“Jimmie” Davis is different from other 
“hillbilly,” singing politicians in that he 
composes his own songs, which are na- 
tionally known. Most popular are “You 
Are My Sunshine,” “Nobody’s Darling,” 
“It Makes No Difference Now,” and 
“Worried Mind.” His songs brought an 
invitation from Hollywood to appear there 
in “horse operas”—in other words, as a 
singing cowboy in Westerns. He helped 
make four of them, but turned down an 
offer to make a new one to be called “The 
Singing Governor.” He says he plays each 
new song to his wife, and if she doesn’t 
like it he feels pretty sure that it will turn 
out to be popular. 

But Mr. Davis did not spend all his 42 
years in singing, playing and composing. 


In fact, there are grave doubts that he is 
really entitled to the appellation, “Back- 
woods, hillbilly, yodeling singer,” which 
was applied to him in the campaign. The 
prosaic truth is that he is not only a col- 
lege graduate but has also been a college 
professor. After getting his B.A. at Louisi- 
ana College he took an M.A. at Louisiana 
State University, and later taught history 
and social science at Dodd College in 
Shreveport. He had previously taught in 
both grade and high schools, paying his 
way through college by that means. 

The new Governor has even had experi- 
ence in public administration, having 
served as a clerk of the Shreveport City 
Court, and as public safety commissioner 
of Shreveport, which latter office he won 
in a hot political fight. 

It thus appears that Gov. Davis is a 
very unusual sort of “hillbilly.” In fact 
he might be suspected of acting that role 
for political purposes—something like old 
Lucius Junius Brutus playing the court 
jester until he got ready to lead in over- 
throwing the tyrannous Roman Tarquins. 

The “log cabin” aspect of the new Gov- 
ernor’s life is beyond dispute. He was one 
of 11 children of a sharecropper, whom he 
described as the “poorest man that ever 
lived.” A boy in such a family naturally 
had to make his own way. 

Politically wise men in Louisiana credit 
Davis’ election mostly to his own charac- 
ter, his sincerity, his ability as a cam- 
paigner and to his platform of economy, 
cooperation and a “united front” for the 
good of the State. It was noteworthy that 
the defeated “Old Guard” promptly con- 
gratulated Mr. Davis and offered to work 
with him in the public interest. It looks 
as if the man of music may bring harmony 
at last to Louisiana, a State which has 
been politically discordant for a long time. 


Wrong Way Corrigan 


There was a piece in the papers the 
other day about Douglas “Wrong Way” 
Corrigan, the happy-go-lucky, cocksure 
little Irishman with the broad grin, who 
flew an ancient, rickety monoplane from 
New York to Ireland in 1938. Corrigan, 
it said, was a test pilot for the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, contributing his best to the winning 
of the war by giving sky workouts to two- 
engined A-20 attack-bombers. There was 
little more than what was remembered, 
how “Wrong Way” Corrigan upon arriving 
in Erin innocently said he had made a 
mistake and had really intended to fly to 
Los Angeles. 

But there are other facts about Doug 
Corrigan that you ought to know. Now 
he’s 37, married, the father of two, Doug- 
las, Jr., who is 3, and Harry, only 6 
months old. Both boys, their father hopes, 
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will become fliers. When fame befell this 
little’ aircraft-welder who went overseas 
instead of overland, he was avalanched 
with publicity and sudden wealth. The 
ocean trip that cost him $69 for gas and 
oil brought him $60,00o in newspaper, 
magazine, book and movie royalties. How- 
ever, Uncle Sam took about a third of the 
“quick money” for taxes, although Doug 
carefully held on to the balance, with a 
snug sum still stowed away in the bank. 
Corrigan collects $600 a month as a test 
pilot. He’s not war-groggy with spending. 
He dresses simply, almost carelessly, and 
never “puts on the dog.” At work and at 
home he is quietness itself. When the war 
began, Doug Corrigan was among the first 
in the Army Ferrying Command. Then 
the Government retired its civilian fliers 
and Corrigan went to work testing out new 
planes. He loves his job and says the 
A-20’s are “great little cloud-busters.”’ 
Actually there isn’t much difference be- 





tween the Corrigan of 1938 and 1944. 
Just the same, he won’t be going the 
“wrong way” on one of his test flights, no 


matter what the inclination. There are 
three more Corrigans to think about now 
who have a definite claim on the Corrigan 
fame. 


Edwin C. Musick 


The pilot of the first commercial plane 
in the United States was Edwin C. Musick, 
who was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1894. His name, intimately associated 
with the development of aviation, has 
been given to one of the Liberty Ships 
under construction at Richmond, Calif. 

Musick, like a true pioneer, made his 
first flight in a home-made aircraft in 
1913. He served as a pilot in World War 
I, and afterward flew for the Aero-marine 
Airways, the first commercial air transport 
system. 

He became a pilot for the Pan American 
Airways in 1927, and flew the first air-mail 
passenger service across the Pacific in 
1935. Later he was made captain of the 
Samoan Clipper flying between San Fran- 
cisco and the Orient, and it was in that 
ship that he crashed and lost his life in 
January, 1938. Up to that date he had 
flown 1,500 hours and 2,000,000 miles 
without an accident. 
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Blazing the Trail to 


Tomorrow with the 


MIGHTY MARTIN MARs! 


The world knows, now, what the 75-ton Martin 
Mars can do. It’s an established fact that she can 
transport 150 soldiers with full equipment . . . that 
she can carry 20 tons of cargo to the farthest spot 
on earth in 5 days or less . . . that she’s the most 
efficient airplane yet built, per pound of material 
used, per horsepower and per gallon of fuel. Feats 
like her non-stop flight from Patuxent River, Md. 
to Natal, Brazil . . . 4,375 miles with a load of 16 
persons and 13,000 pounds of mail . . . have proven 
the record-breaking characteristics of this giant 
flying boat. In regular service with the Navy, the 
Mars is shortening our long supply lines in the 
Pacific. 


Multiply By Twenty-One! 


Twenty sisterships of the Mars are now under con- 
struction for the U. S. Navy. This will mean that 





3,150 men with full equipment can be rushed to 
distant battle-fronts in a matter of hours. . . that 
840,000 pounds of vital supplies can reach the 
farthest spot on earth in 5 days or less! What 
overocean airline wouldn't “‘give its eye-teeth”’ for 
a fleet like that for postwar air travel? 


Only A Beginning 
Commercial versions of the Mars will offer every 
comfort, every luxury, to tomorrow's travellers. 
Yet even these giant airliners will be only a begin- 
ning. Martin engineers declare there is no practical 
acrodynamic limit to the size of overocean aircraft. 


Tue GLenn L. Martin Company, BaLtimore-3, Mp. 
The Gleno L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 





AIRCRAFT 


Builder: of Dependable Aircraft Since (909 











if Peter Pain makes your child “all achey”’ 
with Colds...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief— 
and here’s why: 
@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


contains up to 214 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 
due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There's also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 





MORE SHAVES FROM BLADES 


Amazin 


blades gives more-shaves- 
-blade! Helps preserve 
een shaving edge longer. Users say: 
**Would not take $10 for mine.’ 
blades shave likenew.” ‘‘Results are 
unbelievable.” ‘‘Works like a charm! 
RAZOROLL really sharpens blades because 
it st on leather, same as barbers do. 
Gives keen, smooth shaving eige quickly. 
You hold blade at correct angle and with 
r pressure. Then simply turn the crank tosharpen 
thedwes of blade at sametime. No gears. Well made. 
Handsome — compact — sturdy. Weighs few ounces. 
Will last years. Makes an ideal gift for service men. 


NO MONEY! Write today. Pay postman 
SEND 3 M = a6 plus a few —_ 

" nd $1.03 with ler and we pay postage. 
Pfs ZOROLL for 56 days and if you’re not delighted 
with smooth, velvety shaves you get stenply return 
RAZOROLL and we’ll return your ollar, er now. 


RAZOROLL, 620 N. Michigan, Dept. 284, Chicago 11 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘Patent Guide” Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
437-D Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 


PSORIASIS RID YOUR SKIN 


of ugly, scaly lesions Expose 
affected parts of body without shame. Let Derm-K bring 
you satisfying relief. Not an ointment. Stainless. Easil 
applied. Also excellent for DRY ECZEMA. SEND NO MON- 
EY. Rush name and address for amazing facts and Special 
No Risk Offer. It costs nothing to find out what Derm-K 
can do for you. Send postal today. Carter-Howell Labora- 
tory, 457 Schenectady Ave., Dept. R-2, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














THIS BEAUTIFUL NEW 


SERVICE FLAG 





SHINES Sax! 


Here is the most thrilling Service 
of all —a gorgeous, colorful 
flag by day, and ashining, glowing 
flag by night! Folks who pass your 
homeon thedarkest night can see 
the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved one is in 
the service of his country! Made 
of fine quality Celanese, in rich 
red, white and blue colors, with a 
gorgeous golden fringe, and 
sturdy twis' for hanging. 


g- 51.59 tw ‘or x 
we SEND NO MONEY 
Just send your name and address to- 
day, will do, telling us if you want one, two, three 
or more stars. Pay postman correct amount as listed above, 
lus 84c extra for C.0O.D. (new tal rates) when flag is de- 
vered. Or save money by sending price of flag wanted with 
order and we pay postage. If not delighted, return fla, 
days and your money will be refunded. Order today 


in 5 
GLOW-FLAGSCO. ict 2eronicece Sin 


2, UL 
















. = DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINT- 
MENT—vsed for over 40 years. $1.25 and 65c plus Fed- 
eral Excise Tax at druggists! For samples enclose 20c, ad- 
dress KREMOLA, Dept. 501, 2975 S. Michigan Avenve, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Ballots Instead of Bullets 


Election day is on the way for: 

Bolivia, where the revolutionary regime, 
recognized in the Western Hemisphere 
only by Argentina, will bid for general ac- 
ceptance with a popular election of sena- 
tors and deputies on the first Sunday in 
July as a step toward setting up a consti- 
tutional government. 

Colombia, where President Alfonso 
Lopez has announced he will resign soon 

Cuba, where former President Ramon 
Grau San Martin heads the opposition 
ticket against the present government’s 
candidate Dr. Carlos Saladrigas, in the 
June presidential elections. 

Perhaps Argentina, where a delegation 
of 15 anti-Axis generals, including ex- 
President Arturo Rawson, visited revolu 
tionary President Edelmiro Farrell to de- 
mand restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment by an election Farrell promised. 


Canadian Air Plans 


Canada has already mapped out its post- 
war international aviation program. A sin- 
gle company, Trans-Canada Air Lines, has 
been appointed as the only official agency 
to operate international air services under 
the Canadian flag. The company is study- 
ing operations and has surveyed routes to 
the West Indies and South America. 


Mexican Oil Policy 


Just six years after Mexico expropriated 
U.S.A. oil companies to “end Yankee eco- 
nomic imperialism,” the Camacho govern- 
ment has begun making eyes at the same 
oil companies. President Camacho now 
says “foreign investors will find great op- 
portunities.” Behind the reversal is Mex- 
ico’s hard-learned lesson that without cap- 
ital and technologists, natural resources 
aren’t worth much. 


Argentina Influence 


Uruguay and Paraguay, small neighbors 
of Argentina, are on the spot between pro- 
Axis influences from across the Argentine 
border on one hand, and democratic lean- 
ings toward the USA and Latin American 
republics on the other. 

Former President Ramon Castillo of 
Argentina says: “I would want to be mis- 
taken, but I fear a civil war in Uruguay.” 

From Paraguay came reports of an 
under-cover revolution on the Argentine 
model. Young pro-Axis and pro-Argentine 
army officers were reported to have seized 


- control of the government, leaving Presi- 


dent Higinio Morinigo as a figurehead. 
Sequel, as in Argentina, might be suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations by Allies. 
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Music on Records 


Milarch lists of recorded music make it 
difficult for this department to choose a 
headliner. However, for many reasons the 
feature set on Victor’s list, the Mozart 
Divertimento in E Flat Major played by 
Jascha Heifetz, William Primrose and 
Emanuel Feuermann more than adequately 
fills the bill. As played by a violinist, 
violist and ’cellist whose trio can never be 
reassembled because of the untimely death 
of Mr. Feuermann, the opus adds much 
to the world of recorded chamber music 
and becomes a more than worthy com- 
panion of the Archduke Trio, the Brahms 
Trio No. 1 in B Major and the Schubert 
Trio in B Flat. Victor’s list also includes 
the Sonata for Organ in C Minor of Julius 
Reubke, played by E. Power Biggs who 
rounds out the set with the Purcell 
Trumpet Voluntary ; two Dvorak Slavonic 
Dances, C Major and A Flat Major, 
played by the St. Louis Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Golschmann, and another 
single record, Lesghinka, a Caucasian 
dance, played by the pianist, Alexander 
Brailowsky. The Reubke organ work is 
good. The Slavonic dances are played very 
well but record material might well have 
been used for other music. The record 
library need not be duplicated for com- 
parisons in wartime. Brailowsky introduces 
Liapounoff well. 


Seldom does an album of records attain 
a place as Americana but cataloguing be- 
longs just there when it comes to the cur- 
rent issue of Victor combining Lincoln’s 
Letter to Mrs. Bixby, as scored by Milton 
Geiger; “The Fog” and “The Statue of 
Liberty” by John Latouche, and “Passages 
from the Sermon on the Mount” taken 
from the King James Version, all recited 
by the American actress, Judith Anderson. 
It is seldom that there has been a more 
unusual combination of themes. It remains 
effective, despite drum-roll and bugle in- 
terruptions of the Lincoln classic. 


Columbia contributes a more than gen- 
erous share, in addition to what this de- 
partment believes is a reissue of the Igor 
Stravinsky Le Sacre du Printemps, played 
by the New York Philharmonic, with the 
composer conducting. Oddly enough Co- 
lumbia scores principally in chamber 
music, too, with a March release of the 
Beethoven Quartet No. 15 in A Minor as 
interpreted by the Budapest String Quar- 
tet—here is no mere sequence of con- 
trasts but a playing full of musicianship 
and attention to all the details that some- 
how makes the listener forget unfortunate 
“breaks” between discs. The Brahms Song 
of Destiny with the Westminster Choir 
and the New York Philharmonic combin- 
ing under the baton of Bruno Walter is 
unusual, not because it’s particularly 
fetching Brahms but because it’s good 
work by musicians and singers. 





Direct from Manufacturer to You! 


THIS 
BIG 
WARM 


70% Wool, 
balance long- 
lasting 
rayon & 
cotton 





No Money 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON 


As you know, good blankets are scarce 
and our supply is limited. So order as 
many as you need today, direct from 
manufacturer, at this money-saving price. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
Get enough for every purpose. Every | 
home can use extra blankets—for the | 
children’s room, for your guest room, for | 
emergencies when extra warmth is needed, | 
for auto trips, picnics, etc.. You need | 
send no money—just the coupon. When | 
your blanket arrives, you simply pay the 
postman $4.95 plus postage. If after 5 ! 
days you are not satisfied, you may re- | 
turn the blanket and your money will be | 
refunded in full. But act now while our | 
supply lasts. Mail the coupon TODAY! | 
Oxford Blanket Co., Dept. 4, 184 Front | 
St. Worcester 8, Massachusetts. t 





ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 


heating. No stubby Bg Applied ae. Takes hair 
aT re off. Use ace, arms eet a uick, easy, 
and SAFE!’ Positivel NON-| IRRI ATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFE DIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Con sia Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
D-27@, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LANAET - 


95 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


for $ 










LIMITED QUANTITY 


identical Quality Bought and 
used by Hotels, Schools, Hospitals 
All Over the Country 


Ww made these blankets for just one 
purpose—to keep you warm—and 
every cent of the production cost has 
gone into that. They are being bought 
and used by hotels, schools and hospitals 
—institutions which must have good big, 
comfortable blankets that not only keep 
out the cold but are hard-wearing; too. 
At present we have on hand a small sur- 
plus of these blankets and while they 
last we are making them available to the 
public at the sensationally low price of 
$4.95 each. These blankets are 70% 
wool (30% wool, 30% reprocessed, 10% 
reused); the balance long wearing rayon 
and cotton. They weigh 3/4 pounds each, 
measure a generous 62 by 82 inches. At- 
tractive heather-grey harmonizes with 
any color scheme. 
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Oxford Blanket Company, Dept. 4, 

184 Front St. 

Worcester 8, Mass. 

Please send me ........ blanket(s) at $4.95 each. 
When the postman makes delivery, I will pay him 
$4.95 each plus postage. If after 5 days, I am not 
satisfied, it is understood that I may return the 
blanket (s) and you will refund my money in full. 


yy SEN Pree 


ot gee ee EET TES BT ATE. o00cccsbvvckebane 


(if any) 
SAVE Check here if you send your re- 
mittance of $4.95 with this cou- 


pon, in which case we will pay 
POSTAGE postage.Same return privilege. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talkfwith greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists.... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’# waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but ygend us 10c and we will mail you a 
enerous trial bo: 


1. Pil INS: 
LUTCH CO. Box 3102-D ELMIRA, 


BOBBY PINS 


9 Dozen jmeracs $1 "rea n 


Limit 10 Dozen per oqnouer. 
will be filled upon recei et or yA: po ye Act 
now—order yours TO AY! Money Back Guarantee. 





R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Measuring Slip Covers 


If you have ever made slip covers for 
furniture you know how seemingly diffi- 
cult it is to get the right measurements so 
you can buy enough but not too much of 
the material you want. 

This problem can be solved by the fol- 
lowing quick method of measuring: Mul- 
tiply the height of the chair by five, add 
one yard for making, and another yard if 
you plan all-around pleating. Thus if your 
chair is 30 inches high—30X 5 equals 150, 
or four and one-sixth yards. Adding a 
yard for making and a yard for pleating, 
makes a total of 63 yards. 

For the general run of chairs this meth- 
od never fails. It is not accurate enough 
to use for an unusually shaped chair, or 
for determining the amoufit of material 
calling for an allowance for matching. 


Dressiest 


Best dressed women of 1944 are in uni- 
form, said Emil Alvin Hartman, Director 
of Fashion Academy, announcing the 15th 
annual selection of America’s 10 leading 
dressers. 

Heading the list are Col. Oveta Culp 
Hobby of the WAC’s; Capt. Mildred H. 
McAfee of the Waves; Capt. Dorothy C. 
Stratton of the Spars, and Col. Ruth 
Cheney /Streeter of the Marines. 

Civilian leaders on the Academy’s list: 


> \Wionvens World 





7. 
stage, Mary Martin; opera, Bidu Sayao; 
screen, Alexis Smith; business, Grace Aus- 
tin; radio, Penny Singleton; concert, Elea- 
nor Steber; volunteer war work, Mrs. 
George Fielding Eliot; society, Mrs. Don- 
ald Tansill; author, Cornelia Otis Skinner; 
public life, women in-the armed services. 


Home Canning 


Wise housewives are planning ahead to 
the time when home canning will demand 
a lot of attention. Predicted decreases in 
the supply: of fruits and vegetables this 
year make home canning more important 
than ever. It is never too early to decide 
what fruits and vegetables and the quan- 
tity of each that you will need for the 
family or to brush up on methods of pre- 
serving food. Here are some tips: 

Have dependable directions for pracess- 
ing and use of equipment. 

Use only a steam pressure canner for 
meats and all common vegetables except 
tomatoes. Check the gauge for accuracy. 
Use the boiling water bath method for 
tomatoes and fruits. Oven canning is dan- 
gerous, slow, and unsatisfactory and fruits 
usually darken if this process is used. 

Hot packing is recommended rather 
than the cold packing method that caused 
difficulty in some states last year. Heat 


the food to the boiling point and fill the 


hot jars for immediate processing. Pack 
hot and not too much in a jar. 





Press Association 


SIX OF THE TEN BEST DRESSED WOMEN in America, as named by the Fashion Academy, are, 
lett to right, Bidu Sayao, opera star; Eleanor Steber, concert singer; Mrs. George Fielding Eliot, 
volunteer war worker; Mary Martin, actress; Grace Austin and Mrs. Donald Tansill, socialites. 
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Home canners must be sure food is 
processed correctly and that it is fresh 
and of good quality. Store in a cool, dry 
place. 

Last year’s victory gardening taught the 
wise housewife that each family should 
have roo quarts of fruits and vegetables 
per person. 

This should include 20 quarts of green 
vegetables, 30 quarts of tomatoes, 10 
quarts of other vegetables and 40 quarts 
of fruits. And remember, the harvest from 
your victory garden can be preserved by 
drying, brining or storing in cool summer 
houses. 


Treasure Hunting 


@ 

Hold on to your antiques of the Vic- 
torian period is the tip to women of Amer- 
ica from their cousins overseas. 

A wave of treasure-hunts for Victorian 
furniture and bric-a-brac, with special ac- 
cent on old-fashioned lockets, fobs, chains 
and cameos, is reported from London. 

Among collectors’ items being singled 
out are fans, vases, lustreware, miscellane- 
ous ornaments, knives, table napkin rings, 
bottles, hair tidies, dish covers, artificial 
flowers, trinkets, silk curtains and ormulu 
clocks in glass éases. 

Rare old jewelry and costuming effects 
are especially prized. Old buttons too have 
become objects of desire and a good col- 
lection is worth money. 


Bits on Baking 


Here are some simple baking tricks 
which may not be revealed in your favorite 
cook book. Just in case you’ve missed 
them, we’d like to pass them on. 

If you need sour milk for a cake or a 
muffin and you have none on hand, don’t 
worry. Just add a tablespoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice to a cup of sweet milk and 
let it stand at room temperature for a few 
minutes. Presto—the milk is sour. 

Easy does it, when you are mixing muf- 
fins! Don’t stir the batter any longer than 
is necessary to combine the liquid and dry 
ingredients. You'll have tunnels if you 
overbeat. What kind of muffins shall you 
make? A survey shows that bran muffins 
are the most popular. 

Salad oil can be used when you need 
“melted shortening.” Saves heating a bit 
of butter or margarine. 

For a quick finishing touch on a cas- 
serole dish, use a cereal topping. Mix 
three cups of corn flakes and two table- 
spoonfuls of melted margarine and sprin- 
kle on with a generous hand. 

Want a pie crust that is extra crisp and 
crunchy? Just add a fourth cup of shred- 
ded bran to your usual recipe. 


Household Hints 


Busy housewives need anything that 
will make spring cleaning easier. One 
thing that will do this is a dusting paper 
that swishes off the dust and polishes the 
furniture at the same time. 
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Recipe of the Week 


RICE-CHEESE SOUFFLE 

2 tablespoons butter or Parkay marga- 
rine; 3 tablespoons flour; } cup milk; 4 Ib. 
Kraft American, shredded; 1 cup cooked 
rice; 4 eggs; salt; pepper. 

Make a sauce with the butter or mar- 
garine, flour and milk. Add the shredded 
cheese and stir until it is melted. Add the 
rice and beaten egg yolks, with seasonings 
to taste. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake in a very moderate oven, 
1 hour, or until firm. 


Sea", 


Bushel Basket Furniture 


Home styled furniture is becoming the 
rage again. And if you, or your husband, 
are handy with tools you can make some 
attractive and unusual pieces of furniture 
out of discarded food containers. 

A 100-pound butter tub, thoroughly 
cleaned, makes a dandy table. It is painted 
to harmonize with other furniture in the 
room. If a larger top is wanted a few 
boards properly sawed and nailed together 
or a round disc purchased at your lumber 
yard will do the trick. 

There is one home in Washington that 
boasts a living room in which peach 
baskets, bushel baskets, and barrels pre- 
dominate... And it looks unbelievably at- 
tractive and comfortable. Half bushel 
baskets have been painted or stained and 
up-ended to make end tables. Others have 
been cut in half and the tops padded to 
supply footstools. 

Barrels have been sawed in two verti- 
cally and made into barrel-backed chairs 
and other whole barrels have been cleaned 
and stained to form supports for the front 
of a home made desk. The back of the 
desk is attached to the wall. 

If you want surfaces that withstand 
stains, paint them with a coat of trans- 
parent water proofing obtainable from 
paint or hardware stores. 


Spring Counters Are “News” 


Stores are loaded to the hilt with every- 
thing looking so like daffodils and Easter 
bunnies, that after shoving around ribbons 
and green grass you come out with an 
actual Easter Egg Hunt. 

Fetching jewelry of ceramics done in 
large coat lapel pins with earrings to match 
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are designed in shell pink water lilies, 
morning glories of varied hues and pan- 
sies of deep purple. 

More than intriguing are the old-fash- 
ioned cushions that hold hat pins with 
their modern tops of colored sequins, 
pearls or settings of gold leaf surrounded 
with semi-precious stones. 

Another Easter dainty that harks back 
to grandma’s day are the hand painted 
round earrings etched with delicate flowers. 

California jewelry leans toward the 
bizarre. Huge necklaces of poll parrot 
seeds have been dipped in vivid color pots 
to match almost. any costume you select 
for the Easter parade. There are suede ties 
that contrast with the seeds and tiny shells 
resembling pearls forming a Jong chain that 
can be looped around the neck at least 
five times or worn as a double strand. 


What’s Cooking for Cooking 


In post-war days, cooking as we know it 
today may be as outmoded as a “foot run” 
sewing machine. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. has plans for turning a 
kitchen into a streamlined work shop. 

Among the marvels of tomorrow will be 
cooking with “heat-light.” Eggs and ba- 
con will be placed on glass, electrically 
heated and presto, in a minute and a half 
they will be done to taste. 

Steam lamps will be used to sterilize 
instruments for canning, loosen wall paper, 
and control the humidity. Fluorescent 
lighting will be the last word in “fashion.” 
A black light will change the coloring in 
draperies and knick-knacks. The new light- 
ing will make colors richer. 











Tonight is Red Cross night when 
the women gather at the schoolhouse 
to fold dressings. We do it each week. 
It’s fun to visit and do good work for 
others at the same time. I was just 
thinking though, that it seems as if 
the busy people in this world are al- 
ways those who do the most for oth- 
ers. Some women with the smallest 
familtes and least to do rarely show 
up. I guess a woman with a big fam- 
ily has a big heart. It’s a pleasant 
duty to help take care of boys all 
over the world who are fighting for us. 


Useful Needlework 


Number 7588 . 
Crochet 





medallions 


and morning-glories 







for this smart 





hat 


bag to match. 


we. a 
Colorful embroidery 
enriches a saucy, 


ruffled pinafore. 


| 
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Number 761 .. 
with spreading tail of pineapple crochet. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York, Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful de- 


signs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 





. A colorful, embroidered peacock 











Expert Gardeners 


SOU = For many dierent 
u Gubrid sweet coms / 


This is the reason: 


By planting several different ma- 
turities of hybrid sweet corn you can be 
sure of a continuous supply of the best in 
sweet corn all summer long. Michael- 
Leonard’ s'famous hybrid sweet cornlis now 
available at seed stores in maturities rang- 
ing from 59 to 95 days. You'll have big, 
delicious ears “‘coming on’’ from early 
summer until fall. 


Plant Michael-Leonard’s 
hybrid sweet corn for— 


1. Big, delicious ears 
2. Deep, sweet kernels 


3. Higher yield (more eating “‘per 
stalk’’) 


4. A continuous summer supply! 


“A bigger 


and better corn (6 
bite’ 
Corn on the 


cob—and very 
little cob. 


FREE — just send post- 
card for complete descrip- 
tions and Garden Guide. 
The Michael-Leonard Com- 
ae Desk P12-43, 333 
W. 35, Chicago, Ilinois. 


FIVE ACRES 


AND INDEPENDENCE 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SELECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SMALL FARM 


By M. G. KAINS 


TMs BOOK is a complete practical guide 
to the selection and management of a 
small farm. It explains how a small farm 
ee can be self-sup- 

, porting. What 

farms not to buy. 
How to choose the 
right farm, based 
on proper soil, lo- 
cation, irrigation, 
elevation, climate, 
etc. Then a detail- 
ed explanation of 
what crops to plant 
and how to make 
them yield results, 
sure-fire methods 
of grafting, rota- 
tion, transplanting, 
etc. Finally, how to 
make a profit by 
selling your excess 
crops, livestock 
and preserves. 
Written by an expert who has made a real 
success with many small farms. Revised, En- 
larged Edition. 413 p. Profusely Illustrated. 


Order Today--Only $2.50, Postpaid in U. S. A. 
(Outside U. S. $2.75) 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


INVENTORS 


Secure patent protection now. Avoid delays. Get new 
FREE book, **Protect, Finance, and Sel) Your Invention’’ 
and FREE ‘‘Invention Record’’ form, Experienced, con- 
scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 


Write today. MeMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-¥ Albee Building Washington 5, D. C, 
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Health 





Shell Shock 


About 35,000 “shell shock” victims of 
the last World War remain in veterans’ 
hospitals, suffering from permanent mental 
illness, Lt. Col. Malcolm J. Farrell, M.C., 
Asst. Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Prac- 
tice Branch of the Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice, reveals. But new techniques of diag- 
nosis and treatment have been developed 
by psychiatrists in this war. 

Most cases formerly known as “shell 
shock,” are now called “neurotic or psycho- 
neurotic.” For these who actually suffer 
battle-shock, there is an entirely new 
treatment—injection of a drug that sends 
the patient into a deep state of hypnosis. 

While hypnotized, the patient seems 
asleep, but can hear and answer questions. 
Inhibitions are broken down, lost or buried 
memories can be recalled, and the patient 
is incapable of telling a lie. Since the 
battle-shocked man is suffering from neu- 
rosis brought about by the inner conflict 
between his sense of duty and his desire to 
escape from combat, the treatment is given 
near the scene of battle. By treating the 
man as a soldier in his battle surround- 
ings and not as a hospital case, recovery 
is speeded. With rest, proper diet, psyche- 
therapy and the release from emotional 
strain, the battle-shocked victim is per- 

*manently cured 


The Old and the New 


The ancients of long ago often stumbled 
onto treatments for diseases that are the 
basis for accepted practice in modern med- 
icine. 

In 1669 a paper was published by a 
physician giving a treatment for rickets, 





a bone distorting disease of infancy, in 
which he included earthworms and hog 
lice as specific remedial meastres. Once 
medicine laughed at this. Today tests 
show the provitamin content of ergosterol. 
a form of Vitamin D in the lower forms 
of life such as snails, worms, and insects 
is in many species much greater than in 
higher animals. Irradiated ergosterol “is 
one of the present treatments for rickets 

Another shot in the dark that hit the 
bull’s-eye was a 1689 physician’s treatment 
of a baby that had tetany or convulsions 
He cured the child by dosing it with a 
mixture of powdered “crab’s eyes” mixed 
with crystals of tartar. “Crab’s eyes” were 
what apothecaries of those days called the 
stomach teeth of the common crayfish. It 
was estimated by 20th century investiga- 
tors the child was actually given about 
a third of an ounce of lime salts at a 
time. The emergency treatment now of a 
child with convulsions due to lack of cal- 
cium in its blood is the administration ot 
salts of lime either orally or by injection 

The above are only isolated examples of 
trial and error methods of treatment of 
human ills. Much that was done in olden 
times probably was lost to posterity. This 
knowledge has to be regained by scientists. 


New surgical procedures enabling 
Army doctors at Walter Reed hospital in 
Washington, D. C., to splice 7 spinal cord 
nerves of a soldier wounded in action has 
made it possible for him to move his left 


leg the first time in 7 months. A bullet 


that smashed his spine last Aug. 2, left 
him paralyzed from the waist down. Now 
he is gradually recovering and soon will be 
able to get around in a wheel chair. 


International 


| FOILING MOSQUITO FOES. In the Gilberts Hospital cots are neatly draped with netting. 
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Wide vod 
MAN MADE WEATHER like this tests Army 


equipment at the Lawrence, Mass., laboratory. 


Weather Made to Order 


In Lawrence, Massachusetts, the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps is doing a strange 
job on the weather. Abetted by world- 
famous explorers and climatical experts 
they’re putting Hollywood to shame with 
arctic blizzards, tropical rains and searing 
desert heats. 

Through these phenomena—at tempera- 
tures from 60 below to 130 above—the 
Army learns how to garb its troops most 
effectively for polar or equatorial combat. 

Key to the laboratory is the new darling 
of World War II, electronics. Each sug- 
gestion for fighting clothes or shelter has 
to prove its worth in the cold eye of elec- 
tronics before becoming standard equip- 
ment. 

Volunteers who serve as climatic guinea 
pigs put the item through its paces under 
severest simulated weather conditions. 
Treadmills, snow and gale machines, rain- 
makers and a score of other gadgets are 
the working tools. An electronic thermom- 
eter measures the insulating value of cloth- 
ing and other fighting equipment. 


Demudding Mud 


A chemical method of preventing mud 
by making the soil water-proof has been 
developed by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, and has been proved in tests on 
roads, airplane landing fields and on other 
projects here and abroad. 

Stabinol, as it is called, is a resmm com- 
pound. Its.proper use means an end to 





muddy streets and roads, and a time sav- 
ing aid in road construction work where 
mud may cause delay. By mixing Stabinol 
with the top few inches of soil, a water- 
proof surface is obtained, causing the 
water to drain off or evaporate. 


DDT for the Farm 


A new insect-killing chemical is one of 
the Army’s powerful secret weapons. En- 
tomologists, who call it DDT for three 
letters of its long, scientific name, say it’s 
the greatest discovery in insecticides in a 
generation, predict it will be a tremrendous 
aid to farmers and housewives after the 
war. 

The Army is taking all DDT now made, 
except for a little scientists get for experi- 
mentation. They have found DDT deadly 
against almost every kind of household in- 
sect. One application on a kitchen or barn 
wall is enough to make that wall a death- 
trap for flies for three months. 

Experiments are determining how and 
whcre farmers will be able to use it against 
agricultural pests. So far, entomologists 
have discovered DDT is effective against 
Colorado potato beetles and boll worms; 
“promising” against coddling moths and 
Japanese beetles; but ineffective against 
cotton boll weevils and Mexican bean 
beetles. 

DDT can be sprayed as a liquid, dusted 
as a powder, or spread from a small cylin- 
der called an aerosol bomb, another secret 
wartime development in combating insects. 
The Army and Navy are also taking most 
of the aerosol bombs, but USDA scientists 
are working out methods for civilians to 
bomb many common insect pests when 
supplies are available. 

In North Africa and Italy, DDT has 
been adopted as the Army’s standard louse 
remedy. One dusting with DDT powder 
keeps lice off a soldier for three months. 
And civilians are getting the same treat- 
ment, in occupied areas, to prevent typhus 
fever. Some of DDT’s other uses are 
military secrets. 


Medicated Honey 


Medicated honey has been obtained 
from bees in a Russian experiment in 
which the insects gathered nectar from 80 
varieties of. plants and fruits. Honey thus 
produced has contained quinine, sulfidin, 
streptacide, and vitamin C, Russian scien- 
tists reported, explaining the sweetening, 
always a geod preservative, retains all the 
nutritive properties of the plant from 
which the bee obtained the nectar. Mint 
and fruit tree leaves and aromatic herbs 
were among the plants used in the experi- 
ment. Scientists reported such medicines 
in honey are more easily assimilated by 
the human body. 











A PENNY... 


WILL BRING 


VORS. oS. cis ee 


+-.@ message of life-long secu- 
rity, friendship and happiness 









Intimate friendships, 
gained from the social and 
fraternal activities of 
their Woodmen Camps, 
are PLUS BENEFITS of 
Woodcraft greatly cher- 
ished by every Woodman. 
Self-improvement, re- 
ceived from the Society's 
ritualistic work embody- 
ing lessons in brotherly 
love, clarity, temperance, 
protection and patriot- 
ism, is another valued 
PLUS BENEFIT of 
Woodcraft. 


Woodmen enjoy these 
PLUS Benefits in addi- 
tion to full legal reserve 
insurance protection 
furnished them at cost. 


You, too, if you are a 
white male of good char- 
acter, not over 60 years 
old, can receive these 
PLUS Benefits by becom- 
ing a member of the 
Woodmen Society, and 
joining in the social and 
fraternal activities of your 
local Woodmen Camp. 


| 
Woodmen of the World (Dept. PF-3) | 
Omaha, Nebr. 
| 
| 
l 





a 





Please send complete information on how I 
can become a member and enjoy the protec- 
tion, services and benefits the Woodmen of 
the World Society offers. 


ABRORE. o's vo cdecddesed tise tawtes cbhceces | 
ee ee eS SS SG ee ce eee ee 
You'll PASTE THE COUPON 
Never ON A PENNY POSTAL 


Regret It CARD. MAIL IT TODAY 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


Life Insurance Society 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Assets Over $141,000,000. 











Famous AMERICAN FIGHTERS 


On the battle front our fighters, like the P-38 
and P-40, have proved more than a match against 
our Axis enemies. On both the war and home 
front, Fyr-F yter Extinguishers have proven their 
worth in fighting the flames of fire. The W.P.B. 
has made it possible for industries engaged in the 
war effort, public institutions, fire departments, 
schools, hospitals, clinics, hotels, etc. to se- 
cure Fyr-Fyters. Write us today on your 
letterhead regarding available equipment. 
In rebuilding our sales organiza- 
tion we will need hundreds of deal- 
er-salesmen in all sections of 
the country. Send in your name 
and address for registration. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 






















TWO-WAY SHOE RACK 


Hangs on closet wall or door, or stands firmly on the 
floor (see inset). Keeps shoes orderly — protects them from 
lint, dust and coatiie, This space-saving rack is sturdy 
in appearance and construction. Clear lacquer finish. New 
streamlined design. Holds 6 to 9 pairs of shoes. Size 214% 
x 20 x 6% inches. All wood—no nails or screws. 
Mailed postpaid in U. S. for only $2.00 
Send check or money order. 
o C.0.D.’s please. 
MET- .-ToP TABLES. Inc. 
1506 West se Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
. Producers of Met-L-Top Ironing Tables— 
the original all-metal ironing table. 








isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
a fresh skin. Kremola assists 
ature in clearing your : ae we can’t 
doit justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends wit 3 ask the sec: of your live skin. When 
eo 25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
20c Kremola for generous purse 
REMOL. LA, Key No. 500, 


Sthers fail—try Kre: 
at all dealers or send 


sample for daily powder hase. 
2975 8. Michigan’ A Ave., Chicago 16. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering '> emmy ee me 
cessful for 43 —! peigation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Denttos Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Press Association 


DICE SHOOTING by these teen-age boys can be prevented educators and social workers say if 
well planned activities are developed to occupy idle time of children and keep them off streets. 


Combating Delinquency 


The United States Department of Edu- 
cation reports some cities are employing 
additional paid workers in their school 
attendance departments or adding to the 
staff of visiting teachers in combating 
juvenile delinquency. Where this is im- 
possible, volunteer workers are being used. 

One city reported its officers picked up 
roo truants from streets, poolrooms, 
movies, parks, and playgrounds in two 
days. The attendance supervisor com- 
mented: “This truancy problem can be 
traced in nearly all cases to a lack of 
proper supervision of the child in, the 
home. Where we find spiritual guidance 
in the home, we find almost complete ab- 
sence of truancy.” 

Among methods used by 65 superin- 
tendents to reduce delinquency, were more 
home calls by school personnel, more par- 
ent conferences, special bulletins to par- 
ents, conferences with managers of amuse- 
ment places, and constant checking of 
places of employment where children 
might be working illegally. 


Illinois Teacher Problem 


New evidence that dearth of teachers is 
acute has been reported by the Illinois 
Teachers Shortage Committee, which re- 
veals over 2,000 emergency certificates 
issued in that state since last August. 

Only 14 candidates took the last-teach- 
er’s examination and few teacher training 
students are preparing for rural school 
jobs. Rural student courses boasted a 438 
enrollment for 1939-40. For the year 
1943-44, only 31 are enrolled. 

To -solve this dilemma, the Illinois 
Rural Education Committee has recom- 
mended: (1) a program to encourage rural 
teachers to attend summer training 
courses; (2) development of a workshop 
course for rural teachers; (3) enlisting 


the aid of high school educators and the 
public in attracting more high school 
graduates to the teaching profession. 


Shrinking attendance has caused clos- 
ing of from six to eight rooms in each of 
Chicago’s 55 public schools in the last 
three years. 


Disciplined Curriculum 


In the last quarter of a century higher 
education completely embraced the free 
elective system and primary and second- 
ary education control was transferred 
largely from teachers to pupils. 

Results have been far from encouraging 
says Dr. Robert G. Sproul, University of 
California president, who sees the end of 
the war ending “progressive education.” 

Said he: “Catastrophe lies ahead unless 
American education returns to fundamen- 
tals and to the disciplined education of 
our students. The cultivated mind will 
more and more be attained by discipline 
in the curriculum and for the individual, 
but discipline related to a purpose and 
impelled by a purpose.” 

Generally, he said, universities have 
trained students “in educational or voca- 
tional compartments but frequently have 
failed to forge a deep emotional tie to the 
welfare of the country.” 


Aids for Teachers 


“Nutrition and the War—Opinions 
about Food and Their Significance for 
Better Nutrition.” A study made by the 
Program Surveys Division Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S» Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Free. 

“The Races of Mankind” by R. Bene- 
dict and G. Wellfish. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. (221 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85. toc). 
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| will hear what God the Lord will speak: for He will speak peace unto His peo- 


ple, and to His saints: but let them not turn again to folly."—Psalms 85: 8 


War and Religious Art 


Concern of the religious world today is 
centered upon the fate of great religious 
art works in Italy, probably the world’s 
biggest storehouse of religious art. 

Movable pieces were stored for safe 
keeping but one that could not be moved 
is Leonardo Da Vinci’s immortal work 
known as “The Lord’s Supper,” a mural 
painted on the refectory walls of a con- 
vent church in 1494. Recent dispatches 
from Rome via Germany say the Church 
of Santa Maria Delle Grazie at Milan was 
destroyed during an air raid. 

If this is so, the painting is probably 
lost to Christendom for all time. Rome, 
including the Vatican, is the repository 
for renowned works of such famous mas- 
ters as Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Correggio and many others. Destruction 
of these works would be a loss not only 
to the millions of Christian followers, but 
the whole world of art. 


Protestant Union 


More mergers of Protestant denomina- 
tions in the Christian faith seem to be in 
the making. 

Meeting in Philadelphia, a joint com- 
mittee representing the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church and the Congregational 
Christian Churches approved preliminary 
plans for a union. This would unite about 
2,000,000 members. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has a reported membership of 837,144 and 





International 


GESTAPO CAPTIVE in France wos Polish Car- 


dinal Hlond. Vatican demanded his release. 





Sermonette 


This time the peace must endure, 
and therefore it must be founded on 
truth, righteousness, justice and 
mercy: it must conform to the eternal 
laws, of God. There is a redeeming 
power in mercy, and the world will 
stand in urgent need of the maximum 
employment of that power when the 
bombs have ceased to fall. We are 


defeated if we surrender to the pagan 
philosophy of the enemy and make 
retaliation and vengeance a part of 
the peace. The eyes of the world are 
upon us and we should in the making 
of the peace so conduct ourselves as 
to merit the respect of all men. 


Rev. Elmer L. Brooks 
Methodist Church, Mankato, Kan. 





the Congregational-Christian, with its 
greatest strength in New England, has 
1,077,346 members. Together the two 
churches own property which is worth 
more than $300,000,000. 


Passover Message 


Expressing hope that “Israel’s faith in 
God” will “never falter,” Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein, president of the Synagogue Council 
of America, addressed a special Passover 
message to 4,770,000 Jews in the United 
States in which he called upon all the na- 
tions of the earth never to “despair of the 
victory that is sure to come.” 


Southern Presbyterians contributed 
$1,115,080 for benevolences during the 
first 11 months of the current fiscal year 
an increase of 11.69% over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Twenty Trappist monks and brothers 
have begun establishment of a monastery 
in Conyers, Ga., the fourth unit of the 
order in the U. S. A. Others are located 
in Kentucky, Iowa, and Rhode Island. 





Thousands of service men and women 
and civilian war workers in Washington 
will be served by the new Lutheran Serv- 
ice Center officially opened last week. It 
is the first full-time church-sponsored 
service center in the nation’s capital. It 
is sponsored by the National Lutheran 
Council with which the Missouri Lutheran 
Church cooperates. 





BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 


HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. . « . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upto. . . . . 9135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident . . . . « $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 


and you'll be reimbursed for lose of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your ltcy 
admits you to any hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY « No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-13 








' 
i 
' Wilmington, Del. 
t Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- : 
| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. } 
' 
NAM 
: ADDRESS, ' 
{ cry STATE } 

















Leer eee eee eee eee mee eee: 

Amazing New Invention 

SWIRLING ACTION needs no electricity, gas or water con- 

ment or camp. Actually does “‘hurry-up jobs,” baby's wash, 
SCIENTIFIC ACTION MAKES WASHING EASY 


Sete In 2 the Time 
: 
SS ae ff 
=n with Te) the E ort 
oS M4 
Washes Like Magic! 
COSTS LITTLE Now, «a thrilling in- 
vention ends washboard rubbing— 
Washes Clean, nections. The New THRIF-TEE 
Quick and Sure WASHER is so compact—handy to 
use quickly anywhere—in home, apart 
ete., quicker, more conveniently than a cumbersome power 
washer. Has power washer capacity. No complicated or 
delicate mechanical parts—built to last a lifetime. 
Sit Down to Do Your Washing 
Simply place your washing between the disce and let ‘er go. A simple 
hand operation rotates so that sudsy water ewishes through the clothes, 


washing clean in 5 minutes or more depending on grime and soil of 

clothes, Washes anything safely, from dainty fingeris to men's heavy 

work clothes—and without physical effort. 

Order from factory by enclosing $1 and paying balance of $3.05 plus 

emall shipping cost when delivered. If you are not overjoyed with the 

T HRIF-T cE after several washings, simply return within 2 weeks and 
f be refunded promptly. Ea 


ye $4.95 ! 
F WRITE TODAY jy, the handien gadget any home ever had 
OR FULL DETAILS Write today to 


THRIF-TEE WASHER COMPANY, °°°5;.\.5""."oiz ** 








WHAT BOOKS DO rou | WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No c ‘or locati 
Hard-to-Find Books, yt books. nest or "NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East lith St., New York City 






DIRECT TO YOU $Q@9 
@Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE WY? 
Monuments, Satisfac EASY 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free TERMS. 
eatalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale Monument Co. Dept. 16: Jollet. Il. 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna larxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN | 


100 Dunlap & 50 Gem Strawberries 
100 Blakemore & 100 Premier Strawberries........ 2.00 
50 Asparagus, 12 -y oe 6. Horseradish 








8 Welch's Concord Gra is ar 1.00 
5 Fine Grapes, Red, W hite, B ue, 2 yrs bs ob espe 1.00 
10 Giant Boysenberries, large e plants. ee re * 
25 Blackeap Raspberries or lackberries. lis ache Cenrd 1.00 
8 Peaches, Hardy ayy 4 . 2.00 
5 Apples—3 Jonathan & Delicious, 6 tt. 3.00 
4 Montmorency Cherries, 2 yrs................ 2.00 
12 American Elms or Maples, it: ptewess4e~s 1.00 
20 Chinese Elms, 4 ft. or ten 5 ft................ 1.00 
12 Lombardy Poplars, 4 ft. SPP caes cco boedecs 1.00 
4 Yellow Weeping Willows, OS RE Soa 1.00 
6 Everblooming roses, ~~ best sorts......... 3.00 
12 Spirea VanHouttel or arberry, 18 § Ineh. - 1.00 
8 Tartarian Honeysuckle, 2 ft..............+.+. 1.00 
8 Regal Lillies or . a, nerOses CRS ER US A 1.00 
2 Bittersweet & 2 Sage... ..... «eee le eeceee 1.00 


6 all Freak Phiox-—Red” White, ‘Pin ‘ 1.00 
All Prepaid. Order from this ad. Coinics Free. 


WELCH NURSERY 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famous 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions... 
the teachers’ standard for nearly half century. 
Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3244 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
507 East 55th Street, Chicago 


NOSE AND THROAT 
CONGESTION 


Don’t * ‘lose your head” when it feels 

a Pay pm up’’—act wisely as thousands 
5 yeore bas have done... use HALL’ 

TWOME TREATMENT! This fa- 


tion, helps clear up phiegm-filled throat and 
nasal congestion.) Mone: ey ck if not satisfied. 
Ask your druggist. Send for FREE Health Chart today. 
F. 3. Cheney & Company, Dept. 84, Toledo, Ohio 


BABY CHAFING 


when of external origin 
For prompt relief ote 
known Cuticura. 
cess. Alldruggists. Buytoday 


SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 
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Dislikes the OPA—Extension of OPA 
comes up before the House soon. Quote 
me, please, as saying that OPA is the 
worst infringement on civil rights we ever 

had to endure, and they seem to have set 
themselves up for life. I hope Congress 
will be snowed under with appeals to let 
OPA die on June 30th. Jealous of author- 
ity given it in writings, it has used its own 
interpretations to make itself a nuisance. 

G. Harry Davidson, Middletown, Dela. 


* * * 


Deflation in Pay—Mr. Barney Baruch 
made the best plan on post-war adjust- 
ment (PATHFINDER, Jan. 28), but he left 
out one of the main problems. That is the 
cost of production. Our laborers have got 
to come down with their wages and sala- 
ries or this country cannot sell to other 
nations where labor is so much lower. All 
we use in this country will not keep the 
workers in employment. 

Henry G. Myers, 


*x * * 


Normandy, Mo. 


Case Against Selfishness—In Patu- 
FINDER of the 14th, Between Ourselves, 
Inez Kerr, Nashville, Tenn., strikes a re- 
sponsive cord in a lot of us whose boys 
have either been drafted or have volun- 
teered in the services, and I am of the 
opinion that there are going to be some 
questions asked about a lot of apparently 
unwarranted confusion caused by selfish 
people who think of nothing but their 
own gain while our boys are suffering tor- 
tures in the jungles of the Southern Pa- 
cific islands and dying to preserve for us 
a country in which to live. We should be 
grateful enough to them to do some clean- 
ing up right here on the home front, and 
look after the matter of wasteful spend- 
ing in particular. 

W. E. Taylor, Amity, Ore. 


* * * 


City-Country Pattern—I am delighted 
to see the efforts of the PATHFINDER to 
promote rural processing plants and part- 
time farming. These two trends seem to 
me to offer more hope of preserving the 
integrity of the American family as an 
institution, not only for the reproduction 
of the race but also for the transmission 
of wealth and culture from generation to 
generation, than any other developments 
in the picture at present. I do not expect 
that many city-reared people will move to 
suburban or rural areas and commute to 
their urban places of employment, but I 
do believe that an increasing number of 
rural-reared people now working and liv- 
ing in cities will do so when the restric- 
tions on gasoline, tires and other things 
are removed. 

Unless such developments occur 1 see 
little likelihood that the Nation, indeed, 


Between Ourselves 


PATHFINDER 





our entire Occidental civilization, can 
avoid a decline in population, wealth, and 
ultimately in culture comparable with that 
which occurred during the disintegration 
of the ancient Roman Empire. For city 
life in the Occident is associated with a 
reproduction rate insufficient to maintain 
population stationary without accessions 
from outside. The trend for more than a 
century has been downward, and although 
a notable rise occurred during these early 
years of the war it seems evident that a 
notable fall in the birth rate will occur 
soon because of the millions of young men 
in military service and the millions of both 
young men and women who have moved 
from the country to the city, where they 
are likely to have only about half as many 
children as they would have on the farms. 
O. E. Baker, University of 

Maryland, College Park, Md. 


* * * 


Our Indian Fighters—The article en- 
titled “The War-path Leads Across Far 
Waters” in the March 6 PATHFINDER was 
greatly enjoyed. 

I am an Indian. I have four brothers 
fighting. Two brothers have five children 
each. I have 10 cousins fighting in this 
war. One is a prisoner of war in Japan. 
Several have given their lives. 

If our Indians are so brave and if they 
are doing their share in this war so brave- 
ly, why then can’t they buy beer the same 
as the white man? The Mexicans who 
cannot talk English can go into a bar and 
order all the beer they want; an Indian 
is refused. If he asserts his right as a 
citizen he is promptly escorted to jail. 

Mrs. Delphine Parazoo, Chiloquin, Ore. 


Under a law of 1834 an Indian may not 
be served liquor anywhere in the United 
States. He can even be punished for ac- 
cepting it as a gift. The Indian Office has 
vainly tried for 10 years to get this rankly 
discriminatory law modified. 


* * * 


A Word from the Front—You deserve 
a bouquet for your outstanding article in 
the January 24 issue entitled “How to Go 
Broke on $50,000 a Year.” You should 
commission the author, whoever he/she 
was, to do more articles of a similar vein. 

I’ve been more or less out of touch 
with the home front scene (overseas 15 
months) and depend on your publication 
for forthright reporting and discerning 
analyses; thank Heaven you are not let- 
ting me down! « 

My mother in Oakland, Calif., sub- 
scribes and mails me the magazine when 
she is done. . . . I in turn pass it around 
over here; that’s getting real circulation 
out of each copy! 

Pfc. Lee H. Beal, A.P.O. 27, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Submitted (with solution) by Dr. Horace 
V. Anderson, Lebanon, Ohio. 

I owe a note of $1,000 bearing six per 
cent annual interest. I-want to pay the 
note and interest in three annual pay- 
ments. What must the payment be? 


Brain Teaser 


Answer to last week’s 


| 
Let 100% =the cost of the goods, then | 
100% +$400 =the supposed cost, | and 
130% =actual selling price; 133% % of 
(100% +$400) = 133% +$53.334, the sup- 


posed loss; (100%+$400)—(134%+ 
$53.334) = 863% +$346.663, the actual 
selling price; hence, 130% =863%+ 


$346.66§, or 130%, — 863% =$346.66§, or 
434% =$346.66%. Hence, $346.663— 
.434 = $800, the cost ; $800 X 1.30 = $1,040, 
the selling price. 


Leather Luggers 


The Briefcase Parade 
Is a limitless throng, 
It’s a mighty brigade 
That is endlessly long. 


And the briefcases bulge 
With all manner of screeds 

Which we may not divulge 
And which nobody reads. 


The Briefcase Parade! 
You’re in deepest disgrace, 
You're a case for first-aid 
If you haven’t a case. 


Every business or trade 
—Little fellow, Big Chief— 
Joins the Briefcase Parade, 
That’s the brief case, in brief. 
Berton Braley 





Stranger—Here, Son, I'll help you up 
the hill with that wagon of groceries; it’s 
too heavy for you. Looks like your boss 
would have known that you couldn’t get it 
up this hill by yourself. 

Boy—Oh, he did. But he told me to go 
ahead, that some simp would come along 


and give me a lift. 





Artist—I am going to make you a pres- 
ent of this old mandolin. 
Friend—You mean it’s an out and out 


gift? 
Artist—Yes, you can see there are no 


strings to it. 





Student (looking at his report)—Well, 
I’m famous like George Washington now. 


Buddy—How do you figure that? 
Student—Well, I went down in History. 
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Read What Users Say: 
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FREE BOOK 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your or Peal and 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures 


send me postpaid, a copy of “Your Health and the N 
90 Days.” 


STREET or BOX No. 


Way of “el 
forJust90 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditiox 


‘Are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 

Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 

mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
short of 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 
AL WILLIAMS, noted 






Learn to Condition 
Your Ty 
RHEUMATI 

CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUSNESS 
ears old,’’ says INDIGESTION 


wt Coast cone IOVERWEIGHT 


Tens new| And Many Other 
he Meaith, Common Ailments 


Ge Naw 60 Daves, DE. 
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“No need for laxatives aft our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, food 

first week. “4 Seems | ~ essure, ee Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver ee and other 

& miracle to m ike ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
"Mr. H. Ww. it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes post 

“Have gained the wel h D. SUUSSuSceEDeeescesssuccsscuscuseccceccsecsheuseunnsssnsssussessses 

wanted. No colds or poe THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-R. Send for it 

sickness all ew: . 542 So. Broa‘way, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. TODAY! 

Mr. C. T. Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, oo 










Rid Your Premises 


of RATS and MICE 
by a New, Quick, Safe Way 


If you suffer from these dreaded pests, if your place is 
overrun and you lose hundreds of dollars in feed and crop 
each year, here's a safe, quick, positive way to destroy 
them completely. Just sprinkle SAF-KIL Rat Poison 
around places where rats are known to be and almost over. 
night you're rid of them. SAF-KIL kills only rats, mice 
and thieving rodents. Harmless to pets, stock or humans. 
It’s quick acting yet allows enough time for rats and mice 
to get outside, where they die and are easy to dispose of. 
It’s inexpensive, 2 large, 6-ounce packages of SAF-KIL, 
almost a full pound costs only 96 cents, and it must KILE 
your rats or your money back. SEND NO MONEY, just 
name and address. On arrival pay postman only 96 cents, 
plus postage, or send cash and 7 ia postage, you save. 
Send order today to SAF-KIL C Dept..30-D, Benton 


Harbor, Mich. 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 


of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 
*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
cughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 





BUNION PAINS 
STOP - Quickly! 


FREE TRIAL 


foot qu 
ible, stin, in g, itching, Bur bun- 


Fale 
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e 
E Now! 


SEND NO ‘MONEY 


Write today for full size Semple ‘Treatment of 
Fairyfoot as used on more than three million 
grateful feet since 1897. No cost to you. 

FAIRYFOOT, Dept. 3244 — 1223S. Wabash Av., Chicago 5, lil. 











Learn Profitable Protession 
in gO days at Home 


Many Swedish M graduates poke A, $75 
or even more ow pel, Large full ti me incomes 
hoepitala, anotertame, ome @ or 
private practice, Others make goed 
i in spare time. You can win inde- 
ae ce and prepare for future security 

| a, 4 at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
paetrated ae © ts 
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A New U. S. Motto? 


Now and then a very obvious and perhaps very meaningful 
truth waits a long time for some one to find words simple 
enough to give it full expression. An Indiana writer has found 
the words that set down, more strikingly than anyone else has 
done, a truth which means much to all Americans these days. 
Samuel B. Pettengill said the other day in a newspaper column: 

“The ‘government’ has nothing to give people except what 
it takes from them.” 

Mr. Pettengill has boiled down an essence of truth that has 
never been expounded more clearly in long speeches and tedious 
books. 

The government has power, but none except what it takes 
from the people. Our whole scheme of American freedom is 
built upon that. The fundamental idea at the start was that in 
the United States no power belonged to a king, a court, a lord 
or a bureaucrat. Whatever limited powers the government is 
permitted to exercise are powers which the people yield up 
through their elected representatives. If the government gets 
too much power, it is because the people have not been vigilant. 
If government officialdom gains powers that it refuses to turn 
back to the people, the remedy is still with the people to change 
the officialdom. 

The government has money, but none except what it takes 
from the people. “Taxes are paid by the sweat of the work- 
ingman’s brow,” as Franklin D. Roosevelt said in 1932. Every 
government bond is based on the expectation that the govern- 
ment will some day take from the people enough money to 
pay the face amount and the interest. Every dollar bill is the 
government’s promise that some one will work to produce 
goods to the value of a dollar. 

“E Pluribus Unum” is a pretty good national motto yet, but 
Mr. Pettengill has written what may be a better one. A little 
long to inscribe on a.coin, those thirteen words would fit with 
distinct appropriateness over the entrance to many a public 
building: ““The government has nothing to give people except 
what it takes from them.” 


* *« * 
Too Much Censorship 


On the occasion of.his 79th birthday Gen. Peyton C. March, 
efficient Chief of Staff in World War I, did some plain talking. 
“I’m against censorship,” he said. “Tell the people the truth. 
They’ve got to know how tough it is, anyhow. If they don’t 
learn soon enough the result ::ay be too shocking to contem- 
plate.” 

Thus spoke a man of experience from the detached point of 
view of an interested spectator. He said, only with more force 
and authority, what many others had said before him. The 
dearth of news from the beachhead below Rome at a time 
that was clearly critical gave rise to protests and complaints 
in both America and Britain. People remembered the silence 
after Pearl Harbor and wondered if‘another disaster had taken 
place. The ignorance enforced by censorship created apprehen- 
sion, suspicion and uneasiness. Reporters had landed with the 
troops, and they had filed for the public accounts of all hap- 
penings, but field censorship intervened. 


The public does not demand news that might give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, but it does not want news withheld 
merely because it is bad, or might be shocking. They don’t 
want to be told when and where the invasion of Western Europe 
will take place; but if our force on the beachhead should be 
pushed into the sea they would want to know about it. OWI 
Director Elmer Davis, who did not cease to be a newspaper- 
man when he became a Government official, expressed indirect 
disapproval of the severe censorship of news from Anzio and 
Nettuno when he declared that the public was entitled to the 
fullest information compatible with military security. But the 
War Department simply informed him that the matter was in 
the hands of the theater commander. 

Gen. March warned that Americans are likely to have some 
very bad news to digest before the war is over. “Wait,” he 
said, “until Germany and Japan begin fighting on their own 
home soil.” He pointed to Russia “where even the children 
fight inch by inch to hold their homeland.” He doesn’t believe 
that sparing us now is the best way to prepare us for the 
shocks of the future. He is right. Americans are not children 
to be shielded from the facts of life—or of death. They can 
take it. And they will react better upon learning the full story 
than in being kept in ignorance, doubt and suspicion. 


* * * 
How to Enrich the World 


Soil, sea, mines. 

Work. 

Facts. 

Freedom and incentive. 

What will you have? You have just read the recipe for it. 

All the wealth of the world contains ingredients from that list. 

All the wealth you own at this moment came originally from 
the soil, the mines, or the sea. Your house, your furniture, your 
clothing, your food, your automobile and radio—trace them 
back and you find they came principally from the soil and 
mines. (The only exception is atmosphere, now a source of 
chemical nitrogen.) 

Nothing from the soil, or from the sea, or from the mines 
came to be usable wealth, however, without work. Someone 


~ had to pick it up or dig it out or cultivate and harvest it. Some- 


one then had to move and grind and shape it. There may have 
been packaging, storing, selling, accounting for, delivering and 
servicing to add. All are kinds of work; jobs for men to do. 

Then there has to be know-how. Without facts who could 
smoke a ham or turn iron ore into a spade? Nowadays we 
often call facts science. The more facts men know about the 
contents of the soil, sea and mines and what c4n be done with 
them, and about the natural laws which they obey, the more 
wealth can be produced out of the materials. 

Leave men free to work, and give them some inducement to 
do so, and they will turn to and produce goods. The best in- 
ducement is a fair share of the goods, with assurance that no 
power will steal or tax them out of the product of their efforts. 

Simple, isn’t it? That’s about all there really is to economics, 
or what used to be called “political economy.” 

Millions have made themselves comfortable, even rich, by 
this recipe. 
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The Cadet Nurse Corps has been created 
by the Congress to give you nurse train- 
ing—Free! 

Acceptance for enrollment in the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps is a high privilege—an 
opportunity to give something of yourself 
for the country today—and to prepare 
for a secure and important profession 
tomorrow. 

Young women who are graduates of 
accredited high schools with good scho- 
lastic records, and who are in good health 


Enlist in a Proud Profession— 


Become a Nurse 


U. §. CADET NURSE CORPS 


e—Vdue ation 101 
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are qualified to enlist in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps. Age limit is 17 or 18, de- 
pending on the school of nursing, and 35. 


65,000 New Student Nurses Needed 
This Year 

As a Cadet Nurse you will receive full 
education to meet graduation requirements 
from an approved nursing school of your 
selection. Your complete tuition, room 
and board will be paid, plus a regular allow- 
ance of $15 to at least $30 a month. You 
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IF YOU CAN 





oe (QUALIFY... 


will be given the indoor uniform of the 
nursing school you select, as well as the 
smart official street uniform for optional 
wear that proudly proclaims you a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 


A Profession for the Future 


As a Cadet Nurse you will be preparing 
for a professional life that gives you a wide 
choice of interesting work. You can be- 
come an Army or Navy Nurse, a nurse 
in Public Health or Government Service 
in the United States or abroad. You can 
be a nursing execugive or teacher. You 
can specialize as an anesthetist, X-ray. or 
laboratory technician. You may choose 
the fields of child health and guidance, 
industrial health, or health relief and re- 
habilitation. You will be eligible to be- 
come a Registered Nurse. 
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SPARK PLUGS 


Every car owner can help to 
keep ‘em flying ... by saving 
gasoline. And you may in- 
crease your gas mileage as 
much as 12°. with Auto-Lite’s 
“Plug-Chek” Inspection Serv- 
ice, according to tests con- 
ducted by the American 
Automobile Association. 

As simple cn operation as 
cleaning and regapping your 


present spark plugs may be 
all that is necessary to help 
you stop gas waste. 

Stop for a “Plug-Chek’ 
today —the service offered 
exclusively by Auto-Lite spark 
plug dealers. And if new 
plugs are needed, insist on 
Auto-Lite —the spark plug 
that is ignition engineered for 
better performance. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


SARNIA, ONTARIO ° Me 


TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 


GREAT RADIO SHOW F 
STARRING 


RONALD COLMAN 
“Evenrrame Ton Tae Bors” 


Tuesday Night ... NBC Network 
Featuring men and women at the 
fighting fronts 





